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THE  SUPRBJE  COURT  DECIDES  SUGAR  CASES 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  announced  an  opinion  in 
three  cases  involving  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  direct- 
consumption  sugar  that  may  be  brought  into  the  continental  United 
States  from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  methods  that  may  be  used  in  allot- 
ting quotas  under  the  Sugar  Act.    In  a  7  to  1  decision  the  Court 
held  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  properly  exercised  his 
administrative  discretion  in  allotting  the  direct-consumption  por- 
tion of  the  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  in  19ii8.    The  specific  issues 
raised  had  been  whether  some  mathematical  \veight  must  be  given  to 
all  three  of  the  standards,  "processings  of  sugar  from  sugarcane 
to  KAtoich  proportionate  shares  pertained "past  marketings",  and 
"ability  to  market'*;  whether  consideration  of  past  marketings 
must  be  limited  to  those  occurring  in  a  limited  number  of  recent 
years  and  whether  performance,  if  used  as  a  measure  of  ability, 
must  be  current  performance.    The  effect  of  the  Court  decision 
is  to  support  the  Secretary  in  the  exercise  of  complete  discre- 
tion with  respect  to  those  questions,  the  Court  stating,  "A 
variety  of  plans  of  allotment  may  well  conform  to  the  statutory 
standards.    But  the  choice  among  permissive    plans  is  necessarily 
the  Secretary's;  he  is  the  agency  entrusted  by  Congress  to  make 
the  choice." 

On  the  constitutional  issue,  the  Court  held  unanimously  that  Con- 
gress had  acted  v^rithin  its  proper  prerogatives  in  limiting  the 
quantity  of  sugar  which  could  be  brought  into  the  continental 
United  States  from  Puerto  Rico  for  consumption  without  further. 
' processing. 

The  Court  held  in  the  third  case  that,  "...it  would  entail  an 
empty  decision  to  decide  whether  Puerto  Rico  has  a    standing  as 
a  party  in  this  case..."    Since  the  issues  were  decided  in  the 
other  two  cases,  the  Court,  held  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  Puerto  Rico's  standing  to  sue. 

The  three  cases  vrere  identified  as  Nos,  27,  30,  and  32  -  October 
Term  19U9,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
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U.  S.  SUGAR  SUPFLY  ARMS;    I^IAj^KETING  QUOTAS  AW  PRODUOTICN,  1900  -  19^0 

The  trend  of  sugar  production  from  1900  to  193U  in  most  of  the  major 
areas  supplying  the  United  States  "uras  upward.    After  the  introduction  of  the 
first  sugar  marketing  quotas  under  the  Jones~Oostigan  Act  in  19 3U  trends 
in  production  have  differed  in  the  sugar-producing  areas  on  which  vie  rely 
for  continental  U.  S.  supplies.    Upward  trends  were  continued  in  Puerto 
Rico -and  the  mainland  cane  area.    Production  in  the  domestic  beet  area  has 
been  maintained  at  a  higher  level  than  tha.t  existing  prior  to  193U  but 
there  have  been  wide  fluctuations  in  volum.e.    Hawaiian  sugar  production 
has  had  a  slight  doivnward  trend  since  1933  but  impiT>vement  was  noted  in 
19ij.7  and  19U9.    Cuban  production  bias  about  doubled  the  193U-1|1  rate. 
Philippine  production  was  practically  stopped  as  a  result  of  war  damage 
but  some  recovery  was  made  in  19i48  and  I9I49.    production  levels  there  in 
19h93  however,  were  still  about  30  percent  oelow  the  I93h-U^  average. 

Factors  Influencing  Sugar  production 


While  sugar  quotas  have  coincided  7/ith  increased  prosperitj^  and  expan- 
sion in  the  sugar  industry,  it  is  not  possible  to  isolate  the  effects  of 
the  successive  Sugar  Acts  from  other  economic  influences.    Since  193U  our 
economy  as  a  whole  recovered  from  a  great  depression  and  achieved  a  nevv  high 
in  prosperity.    Technological  developments  and  increased  consumption,  due 
in  part  to  a  rapidl;/  rising  population,  have  contributed  to  greater  sugar 
production.    Another  important  factor  has  been  the  presence  or  absence  of 
alternative  opportunities  for  trie  use  of  land' and  labor,    .'{here  such  com- 
petition exists,  as  in  the  domestic  beet  area,  the  level  of  sugar  production 
is  influenced  by,  the  income  from  sugar  beets  compared . with  the  returns  from 
other  crops.    In  such  cases,  insofar  as  the  Sugar  Acts  have  increased  grower 
incoEies,  they  have  strengthened  the  competitive  position  of  sugar  beets  as 
a  farm  crop.    But  at  the  same  time,  other  agricultural  programs  promoting 
increased  returns  for  other  crops  have  partly  offset  the  advantages  gained 
by  sugar.     The  sugar  cane' areas,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  a  different 
situation. as  few,  if  any,  acceptable  alternatives  for  land  and  labor  exist* 
In  these  areas  higher  returns  for  sugar  mil  stimulate  production  somewhat, 
but  their  cliief  result  is  to  improve  the  income  of  the  sugar  industry. 

During  the  World  Vfer  II  period,  the  quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
were  suspended.    Abnormal  conditions  affected  production  variously  in  the 
different  sugar  areas.    Shortages  of  labor  and  fertilizer  for  a  time 
reversed  the  upward  trend' in  the  donBstic  beet  area  and  Puerto  Rico.  In 
Havraii,  these  factors  and,  in  addition,  the  loss  of  m.uch  crop  land  to  th£ 
Armed  'Forces  accelerated  the  slight  downward  trend  begun  in  the  mid-nineteen- 
thdrties.    Production  in  the  Philippines  ceased  almost  entirely  during  the 
Japanese  occupation,  Y/hile  production  in  Cuba  (after  the  shipping  diffi- 
culties of  the  early  v>rar  years  were  alleviated)  increased  gradually  to 
reach  an  all-time  high  in  19U7  and  19^8  jji  response  to  heavy  world  dem^and. 

Deyelopm.ents  before  1931;  ,        .  ■  '  • 

Figures  I  tlirough  VI  show  the  history  of  sugar  production  since  1900 
in  the  six  major  areas  supplying  the  United  States,  together  icLth  market- 
ing quotas  for  the  years  in  which  these  ^rere  operative.    Marked  production 
increases  over  the  fifty-year  period  characterize  all  areas  except  mainland 
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cane.    In  the  decadQ  1900-10,  the  beet  sugar  industry  became  firmly  estab- 
lished.   The  extension  of  free  trade  to  Puerto  Rico  in  1901  and  the  grant 
of  tariff  preference  to  Cuba  in  1903,  stimulated' expansion  of  sugar  produc- 
tion in  those  areas.    During  the  succeeding  decade  1910-20,  sugar  production 
increased  most  notably  in  the  Philippines  (Yfhich  were  granted  free  entry 
for  sugar  in  1913),  and  in  the  beet  area  and  Cuba,  inhere  production  expanded 
rapidly  in  response  to  the  high  sugar  prices  during  and  immediately  follow- 
ing Jorld  War  I,    The  decade  1920-30  saw  further  increases,  particularly 
betvfe,en  192$  and  1929,  ir.  U,  S.  insular  areas  and  Cuba.    The  factors  chiefly 
responsible' for  larger  sugar  output  during  the  1920 's  were  more  intensive 
cultivation,  more  efficient  processing,  and  introduction  of  new  cane  varie- 
ties.   The  Philippines  illustrate  this  most  strikingly.    There,  acreage  rose 
by  less  than  10  percent  but  yields  increased  by  $0  percent.     The  output  of 
loviT-grade  sugars  was  greatly  curtailed,  while  that  of  centrifugal  sugar 
increased  fourfold,  as  a  result  of  the  replacement  of  primitive  cane-crushing 
•equipment  by  modern  mills.     In  Puerto  Rico  also,  increase  in  harvested 
acreage  was  relatively  slight  before  1931,  but  ^duelds  were  raised  by  inten- 
sive application  of  fertilizer  and  the  introduction  of  disease-resistant 
varieties  of  cane.    Sugar  recover^r  also  shov^ed  improvement.     In  Hawaii,  wiiere 
these  technical  advances  began  before  Torld  n'ar  I,  the  increase  in  output 
diuring  the  1920's  was  less  striking.    However,  here  again-  higher  yields 
achieved  through  more  intensive  cultivation  rusulted  in  greater  sugar  pro- 
duction. 

Cuba,  like  Hawaii,  made  considerable  rndernization  and  technical 
advances  before  1920.    Until  ¥orld  •Tar  I  almost  all  of  Cuba's  sug:ar  had  been 
marketed  in  the  United  States,    The  destruction  of  Europe's  beet  industry 
and  the  inaccessibility  of  Pacific  sugars  during  '/•'or Id  T7ar  I  led  Cuba  to 
export  sugar  to  Europe.    This  expanded  market  greatly  stimulated  Cuban 
production  until  192^,  when  a  world  sugar  depression  set  in.    Tliis  depression 
did  not  affect  the  U.  S.  market  until  1929  and  Cuba  maintained  her  exports 
to  the  U,  S.  at  relatively  high  levels  until  1930. 

The  year  1929  narked  the  end  of  expansion  in  the  United  States  sugar 
market.    Thereafter  came  a  contracting- demand.    Prices  in  the  United  States 
continued  to  fall  sharply  despite  the  two-cent  tariff  imposed  on  Cuban  sugar 
in  1930  to  protect  American  producers.    This  tariff  m.erely  stimulated  further 
increases  in  production  in  allU.  S«  areas  (except  mainland  cane). 

Adjustments  193lj.-36 

On  April  11,  1933,  the  Chairman  of  the  U»  S.  Tariff  Commission  in  a 
letter  to  the  President  stated?    "It  is  evident  that  no  increase  of  the 
American  tariff  can  relieve  the      i;-      (sugar-price)  situation  in  this 
country  or  in  Cuba,"  and  recommended  that  the  Administration  "limit  the 
supplies  of  sugar  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States."    Folloi/^ing  this 
finding  and  recoiim en- nation,  the  Congress  passed  the  Jones-Cos tigan  Act. 
The  operation  of  this  Act  as  well  as  improvement  in  general  economic  condi- 
tions resulted  in  average  raw  sugar  prices  (c  and  f  basis,  NeiT  York)  of 
1,U99  cent  in  193li.  and  2.331  cents  in  1935,  compared  i^dth  an  average  of 
1.231  cent  for  1930-33. 

The  consumption  estimates  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  I93I4  and  1935  (and  originally  for  1936)  were  about  the  same  as  the 
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annual  quantity  of  suo;ar  delivered  for  consumption  in  1930-33.    The  size 
of  the  c5onsuraption  estimate  had  peculiar  significance  for  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Pnilippines,    The  quotas  for  the'  insular  areas  (including  Cuba)  had  been 
established  on  the  basis  of  their  deliveries  during  representative  years 
(1931^  1932,  and  1933  for  all  but  rav/aii,  for  vrhich  the  years  vrere  1930, 
1931,  and  1932),    The  1933-3i4  crops  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  how- 
ever^ reached  new  highs,  1/    Since  they  could  not  be  marketed  under  the  193i| 
quotas,  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  193$  were  2^0,000  tons  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
i;3'ljOOO  tons  in  the  ■  Philippines,    In  order  to  absorb  these  depressing  sur- 
pluses, production  in  those  two  areas  was  restricted  below  marketing  quotas 
for  the  crops  of  193)4-35  and  193^-36.  2/    In  other  areas,  while  production 
was  restri. cted,  cutbacks  below  the  quotas  were  not  considered  necessar^^. 

The  Sugar  Acts  of  1937  and  19U8 

By  the  latter  part  of  1936  sugar  prices  in  the  United  Stp,tes  had  recov- 
ered to  nearly  v$3«00  par  100  pounds,  c.  and  f.,  New  York,  and  the  market  was 
again  expanding.    This  expansion  gave  the  various  supply  areas  njw  opportuni- 
ties for  increasing  production,  this  time  within  a  quota  systeim.  v/hich  provided 
a  stabilized  market.    By  19liO  distribution  by  primary  distributors  was  close 
to  seven  million  tons. 

The  shortage  of  sugar  during  the  Vi'-ar  years  reduced  U,  s,  ci-'rilian  dis- 
tribution below  the  19liO  level.    I'Vhile  per  capita  distribution  in  19U9  was 
sti.ll  slightly  below  the  ir:imediate  pre-war  years,  population  increases  and 
favorable  economic  conditions  provided  a  market  for  over  seven  and  one-half 
million  tons, 

Natiurally,  developments  have  not  been  identical  in  all  areas  supplying 
the  United  States  since  the  passage  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  as  the  different 
areas  are  subject  to  mdely  different  geographic  and  economic  conditions.  A 
brief  account  of  ■levelopmonts  in  these  areas  follows. 

Figures  I  through  VI  trace  the  course  of  production  over  the  past  $0 
y^ars  in  the  major  areas  &iapplyD-iig  the  U.  S»  .    Final  marketing  quotas  for 
the  years  in  ?>rhdch  quotas  were  applicable  for  the  full  twelve  months  are 
also  sho'v?n.    Production  has  been  attributed  .  to  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  major  part  of  the  crop  is  harvested.    The  figures  for  the  years  1900-08 
are  not  altogetnor  comparable  Yiith  those  for  later  years,     (The  notes  to 
the  tables  explain  the  different  sources  used.) 

Tilbiile  in  Figures  I  to  VI  m.arketing  quotas  are  superimposed  on  lines 
indicating  production,  there  is  iiot  necessarily  a  cauaal  relationship  between 
them,  at  least  on  a  year-to  year  basis.    Over  a  long  period,  production  and 
marketings  tend  to  be  equalised,  and  the  general  level  of  production  is 
influenced  somewhat  by  tha  levels  of  the  quotas.    Prior  to  the  Sugar  Act  of 
19 U3,  however,  the  differences  between  marketing  quotas  and  production  in 

T7    The  high  production  in  Puerto  Rico  resulted  from,  record  yields;  in  the 

Philippines  from  a  combination  of  high  yields  and  record  acreage  harvested 

2/    With  the  invalidation  of  the  AilA  Act  on  Jan.  6,  1936,  production  limitations 
under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  wjre  removed,  although  marketing  quotas  were 
retained  under  Public  Resolution  109,  Jhth  Congress,  approved  June  19,  193 
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any  one  year  may  be  comparatively  wide  as  the  size  of  the  crops  vras  pretty 
■well  determined  before  the  calendar  year  quotas  v/ere  announced.    This  was 
especially  true  of  domestic  beets,  V';hich  are  liarvested  in  tho  fall  of  the 
year  preceding  the  establishment  of  quotas*    In  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  where 
the  original  marketing  quotas  are  announced  before  the  harvest  is  far  advanced, 
it  is  possible,  by  restricting  harvesting,  to  reduce  production  in  response 
to  a  low  quota,    Since  19hQ ,  -^n.th  statutory  quotas  for  domestic  areas  specified 
in  the  Act,  there  is  a  definite  indication  of  the  size  of  quota. 

Another  reason  for  lack  of  sir  ilarity  between  production  figures  and 
marketing  quotas  in  Figures  I  through  VI  in  any  given  year  is  that  the  ters 
denoting  quotas,  except  for  I9I4I,  represent  final  mrketing  quotas.    In  most 
years,  quotas  changed  several  tines  bet'^veen  January  and  December,  reflecting 
changes  in  the  consurption  estimates  as  vfell  as  the  proration  of  deficits  from 
areas  wiiich  could  not  meet  their  marketing  quotas.    Often  the  final  qaotas 
vfere  set  too  late  in  the  year  to  exert  any  influence  on  the  crop  being  pro- 
duced.   This  is  particularly  true  of  19I4I,  when  approaching  war  caused  the. 
Secretary  to  revise  the  consumption  estimate  upvford  from  6.6  million  to  9»0 
million  tons  in  a  series  of  trfelve  quota  revisions,  the  last  of  which  occurred 
on  October  21.    Because  the  final  consumption  estimate  (9.0  million  tons) 
provided  virtually  unrestricted  marketings,  the  final  .quotas  for  that  year 
had  little  practical  significance.    For  1941,  therefore,  the  charts  present 
original  as  well  as  final  quotas.. 

Tables  2  through.  6  show  the  production  data  and  marketing  quotas  for  the 
various  areas  supplying  sugar  to  tho  continental  United  States.    Table  1  lists 
the  various  consumption  estimates  which  have  been  effective  since  193h» 

U.  S.  Domestic  Beet  Area 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  clear  trend  in  beet  sugar  production  over 
the  past  fifteen  ^'■ears.    Harvested  acreage  has  fluctuated  widely  as  a  result 
of  drought  (in  the  mid-thirties),  shortage  of  labor,  and  government  programs 
and  competition  from  other  crops.    Yields  per  acre,  hovj-evor,  have  steadily 
increased,    A  higher  proportion  of  the  total  acreage  is  now  concentrated  in 
the  high-yield  areas  of  the  Western  States  and  improvements  have  been  made  in 
seed  and  production  practices  and  in  disease  and  pest  control. 

Because  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  to  weather  and 
returns  on  competing  crops, .  deficits  in  meeting  beet  quotas  occurred  in  1936 
and  1937  and  again  in  I9I48  and  I9I49.    On  the  other  hand,  beet  acreage  in  1939 
was  limited  and  in  I9I1.I  a  restriction  of  16  percent  below  the  19iiO  acr(?a^ 
was  made  effective. 

Mainland  Cane 

During  the  1920 's  m.osaic  and  red  rot  nearly  destroyed  the  Louisiana 
sugarcane  industry.    In  the  1930' s  production  of  mainland  cane  sugar  increased 
rapidly,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  opening  of  the  new  sugar  areas  in  Florida, 
and  partly  because  of .increases  in  harvested  acreage  and  yields  in  Louisiana, 
The  improvem.ent  in  Louisiana  cane  came  about  largely  through  the  introduction 
of  nevf,  disease-resistant  varieties.    After  1938  production  leveled  off  and 
the  total  for  the  two  areas  since  then  has  averaged  slightly  below  the  present 
statutory  quota  of  500,000  tons,    (See  Figure  IV.)    As  the  Figure  show,  output 
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in  Louisiana  fluctuates  considerably  more  than  in  Florida,  as  Louisiana 
v\rith  its  short  growing  season  is  iriuch  more  susceptible  to  weather,  l/  The 
freeze  in  19itO  not  only  cut  production  in  that  year  by  half  but  also"  damaged 
the  stubble  cane  and  nm  plantings  harvested  in  l^Ul.    Another  freeze  reduced 
yields  in  19)-t7» 

The  output  increased  rapidly  between  1933  and  1938  and  acreage  restric- 
tions were  applied  to  four  crops,  1938-i|l.    Because  of  high  yields  in  1938 
and  1939,  production  exceeded  the  contemplated  levels,  while  the  freeze  in 
I9I1-O  reduced  production  f or' 19lt.O  and  I9iil  below  the  anticipated  tonnage. 
Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  I9U8,  the  statutory  quota  was  set  at  ^00,000  tons. 
Miile  a  deficit  was  declared  in  19U8,  19U9  production  was  sufficient  to  allow 
marketings  equal  to  the  statutory  quota  plus  a  portion  of  the  Hawaiian  deficit 
prorated  to  the  mainland  cane  area. 

The  substitution  of  mechanical  harvesting  equipment  for  hand  labor  in 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  has  greatly  increased  the  percentage  of  stale, 
immature,  or  trashy  cane  delivered  to  the  mills.  2/    In  19U9  progress  was 
made  toward  correcting  this  defect.     In  Florida,  sugar  would  compete  more 
extensively  with  ve';^etables  if-  it  ^^ere  not  for  the  present  limitations  of 
mill  capacity.    Established  sugarcane  growers  are  likeivise  limited  by  the 
capacity  of  the  mills.    Although  sugarcane  culture  has  advantages  on  certain 
of  the  Florida  muck  lands,  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  certain  parts  of  these 
lands,  because  of  soil  depth  and  freeze  hazards,  are  not  suitable  for'  sugar- 
cane • 

Havraii  _ 


Hawaiian  sugar  production  between  1930  nnd  19 UO  was  relatively  stable 
although  a  slight  do-Vimward  movement  is  discernible  after  1933  (See  Figure  IV). 
During  the  war  years,  the  decline  was  greatly  accelerated,  an.d  reached  a  low 
point  in  19ii6  as  a  result  of  the  strike' of  the  su.gar  workers.    Since  19^6  an 
upward  trend  again  has  been  established,  and  the  19U9  harvest  was  larger  than 
eicpected  despite  the  maritime  strike  which  lasted  from  May  1  until  October  2i|, 
19^49.    In  I93U,  under  the  Jones-Cos tigan  Act,  a  three-year  program  was  intro- 
duced mth  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  production  at  about  975,000  tons  annually 
a  reduction  of  7  percent  from  the  average  for  1931-1933.    Accordingly,  2i|,000 
acres  of  plantation  sugarcane  land  were  taken  out  of  production.    In  1936,  ^ 
1937,  and  1938,  Hawaii's  share  of  the  U.  S.  mainland  market,  plus  local  con-M 
sumption,  v/ould  have  supported  a  production  someY/hat  above  97^,000  tons.  S 
Since  each  crop  matures  from  18  to  2k  months,  it  is  difficult  to  increase 
Hawaii's  production  in  a  short  time.    Partly  for  this  reason  Hawaii  did  not 
respond  to  the  higher  quotas  of  the  late  1930' s.    Also  the  declj-ne  in  su^r  fl 
prices  vfhich  began  in  1937,  the  same  year  that  mechanical  harvesting  was  " 
introduced  in  the  Islands,  led  growers  to  discontinue  cane  production  on  land 
unsuited  to  mechanized  harvesting.    During  the  period  19U0-)48  acreage  in  cane 
decreased  by  a  further  12  percent.    This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Armed  Forces  took  over  many  acres  of  crop  land  along  the  coastal^  areas  and 
partly  due  to  labor  shortage  during  the  war,'  ■  f|M| 

17    See  Stanley,  Felix  E.,  iarketing  Sugarcane  in  Louisiana,  USDA,  PM,  Sugai^ 
Branch,  Washington,  D.  C,'  Nov,  19^9,  p«  "20.  fl 


2/    See  Stanley,  op  cit.,  pp.  33-^40 
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■  The  year  19 U9,  however,  saw  some  increases  in  acreage,  and  a  considerable 
increase  in  production,  despite  the  maritine  strike.    Some  of  the  land  taken 
over  by  the  Armed  Forces  has  been  returned  to  private  control.    A  number  of 
plantations  are  bringing  back  land  previously  abandoned  as  unfit  for  mecha- 
nized production.  1/ 

Puerto  Rico 

In  19^9  Puerto  Rico's  sugar  production  reached  the  record  high  of 
1,288,000  short  tons,  or  about  275^000  tons  more  than  v/as  required  to  meet 
her  statutory  mainland  quota- and  local  consumption*    Had  Puerto  Rico  not 
received  reallocation  of  181,000  tons  as  a  result  of  the  deficits-  in  the 
domestic  beet  area  and  Hawaii,  a  large  surplus  would  have  been  carried  over 
into  19^0. 

Including  this  19U9  record  crop,  Puerto  Rico's  production  c3ver  the  past 
ten  years  (19li-0-It9)  has  averaged  just  over  one  million  tons,  which  is  about 
equal  to  the  statutory  quota  established  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  19l;8,  plus  local 
consumption.    This  average,  of  course,  includes  19iiO-iil,  when  production  re- 
strictions were  imposed,  the  drought  year  of  19U3-UU,  and  the  war  years  vfhen 
yields  suffered  from  lack  of  fertilizer.  2/    Still,  the  19liO-U9  production 
represents  an  increase  of  100,000  tons  over  the  average  of  the  preceding  10 
years  (1930-39),  which  also  included  some  "abnormal"  years.    Severe  production 
restrictions  were  effective  in  19314.-35  and  in  1935-36j  also  in  1938-39.  ' 

Puerto  Rico's  production  has  consistently  been  close  to  or  in  excess  of 
its  marketing  quotas  since  the  Jones-Ccstigan  Act  became  effective.  The 
19l48-ii9  crop  of  close  to  1.3  million  tons  resulted  from  the  largest  acreage 
ever  harvested  (about  350? 000  acres)  plus  exceptionally  good  v/eather  condi- 
tions, which  produced  yields  of  32  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  3/ 

One  factor  greatly  affecting  Puerto  Rico's  sugar  production  is  the 
weather.    Puerto  Rican  production  is  concentrated  in  a  relatively  small  area, 
droughts  (especially  on  the  south  coast)  and  hiirricanes  in  some  years,  and 
exceptionally  fine  growing  weather  in  other  years,  result  in  wide  variations 
in  output.    The  s-aw-tooth  design  of  production  in  Figure  V  largely  reflects 
variability  caused  by  weather. 

The  Philippines 

From.  1913  until  the  Jones-Gostigan  Act  became  effective  the  Philippines 
had  been  permitted  to  market  unlimited  quantities  of  sugar,  duty-free,  in  the 
United  States.    The  high  rates  of  duty  on  Guban  sugar  during  the  1920 's  offset 
the  disadvantages  of  high  freight  costs  from  the  Philippines.    In  193li  sugar 
from  both  areas  wa.s  made  subject  to  marketing  quotas,  and  the  Philippine 
Independence  Act  limited  the  amount  of  Philippine  sugar  vrhich  might  enter  the 

17    See  "Recent  Developments  in  Ha?;aiian  Land  Utilization"  by  E.O.Kraemer, 
Occasional  Paper  No.  5l,  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Septem.ber  19U9. 

2/    The  crop  of  19lil-l;2  was  also  under  restriction  until  Pearl  Harbor,  when 

restrictions  were  Ijjfted.  This  was  just  before  the  _start  of  the  harvesting 
season . 

3/    Acreage  and  yield  figur-es  for  the  19hQ-h9  crop  are  prelimanary. 
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United  States  duty-free  to  about  952,000  short  tons,  conraercial  weight.  Any 
quantities  above  that  were  subject  to  full-duty  rates.  -  As  Fig^u'e  II  indicates 
entries  of  Philippine  sugar  from  1935  through  19U0  corresponded  very  closely 
to  the  duty-free  linitation,    While  Sugar  Act  quotas  originally  assigned  to 
the  Philippines  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  and  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  tended 
to  be  larger  than  the  Independence  Act  limitation,  it  was  not  profitable  to 
ship  the  full-duty  portion,  end  deficits  were  usually  declared  v^hich  brought 
the  adjusted  Sugar  Act  quota  in  line  mth  the  terms  of  the  Independence  Act. 
Si.'ice  the  Philippines  commonly  shipped  all  their  sugar  exports  to  the  United 
States,  production  levelled  off  after  the  restriction  under  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act  in  1935  at  a  quantity  sufficient  to  meet  the  duty-free  quota  p3.us  local 
consumption. 

World  War  II  devastated  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  and  delayed 
Philippine  independence.    The  Philippine  Trade  Act  of  19U6  carried  sugar  terms 
similar  to  the  Independence  A.ct  and  the  quota  provided  in  the  Trade  Act  was 
incorporated  into  the  Sugar  Act  of  19U8.    This  quantity  may  enter  the  United 
States  duty-free  each  year  until  July  I4,  19 5U,  when  it  becomes  subject  to 
5  percent  of  the  full-duty  rate.    The  duty  rate  is  to  become  progressively 
higher  over  the  succeeding  tvrent3''  years,  reaching  100  percent  as  of  January  1, 
1973.  •  ■  ' 

Cuba 

Under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  and  the  Sugar  Acts  of  1937  and  19i|8,  Cuba's 
share  in  the  U.  S.  Liarket  has  been  protected  by  the  quota  provisions.  The 
current  Act,  hov/ever,  is  somevfhat  more  advantageous  to  Cuba  than  its  predeces- 
sors.   It  provides  that  in  any  case  the  Cuban  quota  shall  not  be  less  than  that 
T/hich  Y.'ould  iiave  been  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 
The  fixed  quotas  for  domestic  areas  na.turally  give  the  advantage  of  increased 
U.  S.  consumption  essentially  to  Cuba.    In  the  proration  of  deficits  the 
current  Sugar  Act  is  also  more  favorable  to  Cuban  than  the  j,.ct  of  1937 •  Under 
the  old  ACt,  any  Philippine  deficit  was  prorated  exclusively  to  foreign  "coun- 
tries other  than  Cuba;  now  Cuba  receives  at  least  95  percent  of  any  Philippine 
deficit. 

Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  19l|8,  Cuba's  basic  quota  has  ranged  between  1.9, 
and  2.5  million  tons.    Additional  quota  has  accrued  to  Cuba  as  a  result  of 
deficits  declared  for  the  Philippines  and  domestic  areas,  and  the  U.  S.  has 
made  several  large  purchases  of  su^r  frori  Cuba  for  use  in  occupied  areas 
overseas.    Tliese  extra-quota  opportunities  provided  by  deficits  and  purchases 
for  foreign  aid  are  now  diminishing. 
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PUERTO  RICAN  SUGAR,   MARKETING  QUOTAS  AND  PRODUCTION 
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PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION 


Puerto  Rican  production  has  been  following  a  pronounced  upward 
trend  since  1923*  except  for  the  war  years.    Despite  crop 
restrictions,  production  has  exceeded  marketing  quotas  plus 
local  consumption  in  five  out  of  the  nine  years  dxaring  -v^ich 
quotas  have  been  in  effect  for  the  full  year. 


PHILIPPINE  SUGAR  PRODUCTION,  ENTRIES  INTO  CONTINENTAL 
UNITED  STATES  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS 
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PRODUCTION  AND  MARKETING  ADMINISTRATION 


Riilippine  production  reached  a  peak  in  195U»     Between  193i4.  and 
and  I9UI,  production  dropped  sharply  and  settled  at  a  lower  level, 
due  chiefly  to  the  limitation  of  duty-free  sugar  entries  into  -the 
U.  S.  under  the  Philippine  Independence  Act.    Production  is  now 
recovering  from  wartime  devastation. 
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u.  s. 

BEET  AND  MAINLAND  CANE 

SUGAR 

Table  2 

B^ARKETIM^-  QUOTAS  AND  PRODUCTION 

(1,000  short  tons) 

u.  s. 

Beet  Su^^ar 

Mainland  Cane  Sugar 

Production 

Total  Production 

Total  3/ 

Calendar 

Eastern 

Domestic 

Mainland 

Year 

ioi'ax  X/ 

/Irea  2/  Beet  Quota  3/    Total  4/ 

la.  5/. 

Fla.  6/  Cane  Quot 

1900 

"50 

'5n'^ 

one 

1901 

—  J5DX 

qai 

30X 

1902 

_  '^A^ 
—  jkjO 

O  AQ 

1903 

f  1 

0/  T 

1904 

'J 

1905 

1906 

5  XV 

1 00 

_  0*70 

Oc;i5 

1907 

1 

xxo 

—  JV4 

^oX 

1908 

1  An 

J.  J.7 

—  / 1  / 

—  A4, ,  1 1|. 

j5Vo 

1909 

140 

-  3'^8 

1910 

140 

-  362 

1911 

6A1 

192 

368 

360 

1912 

7A1 

173 

166 

157 

1913 

785 

192 

307 

299 

1914 

773 

161 

252 

248 

1915 

9'^5 

190 

141 

140 

].916 

117 

317 

330 

1917 

SIQ 

119 

251 

249 

1918 

204 

290 

286 

1919 

777 

201 

125 

124 

_ 

1920 

1165 

266 

180 

173 

1921 

T  OQl 

18Q 

331 

1922 

J.J50 

-  302 

301 

1923 

94  ;J 

1  on 
XV  u 

1  AA 

—  xoo 

1  n'^ 

1924 

XXDD 

0  An 

_  QO 

QO 

1925 

ion 

XV 

—  1/2 

1/2 

1926 

n  An 

X  /u 

—  14.0 

-  i 

1927 

XI  /u 

xoo 

"70 

72 

1V28 

1-1-35 

T  Ol 

—  XJD 

1  3^ 

1 

1929 

T  nA 
XUd 

01 J5 

ony 

lA 

1930 

1293 

XOO 

01 

—  ^xo 

XOO 

27 

1931 

12  J  / 

119 

184 

1  An 

24 

— 

1932 

1452 

245 

265 

00ft 

37 

1933 

1757 

OCT 

251 

—  2oU 

209 

41 

1934 

1241 

00/ 

l^i^A  270 

242 

28 

261 

1935 

1268 

164 

1550  383 

42 

260 

1936 

T  y  no 

174 

1342  435 

3SA 

51 

392  1 

1937 

1375 

117 

L417  458 

400 

58 

472  i 

1938 

1802 

263 

1584  581 

489 

92 

429 

1939 

1760 

237 

507 

437 

70 

420  ' 

1940 

1894 

256 

1550  337 

239 

98 

1941 

1584 

244 

1550-2230  7/  417 

322 

95 

420-445  : 

1942 

1725 

270 

462 

398 

64 

1943 

998 

74 

500 

432 

68 

1944 

1056 

112 

442 

369 

73 

( continued) 
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i  Table  2  .  U.  S.  BEET  AND  ^^AIFLAFD  CANE  3IJG.AR  ■ 

[(continued)  ,       MARKETING  QUCT/^S  aND  FRC^JCTTON 

-  (1,000  short  tons)  .  -   ■  . 


IT.  S.  Beet  Su^ar 

Mainland  Cane  Sugar 

Production 

Total 

Production 

Total  3/ 

Calendar 

Eastern 

Domestic 

Mainland 

Year 

Total  1/    Area  2/ 

Beet  Quota  3/ 

Total  4/    La,  5/ 

Fla,  6/  Cane  Quota 

1945 

1280  14-5 

473  370 

103 

1946 

1569  196 

431  331 

100 

1947 

1867  103 

384  297 

87 

1948 

1314  134 

1683 

478  399 

79 

413 

1949 

1550  8/     162  8/ 

1500 

495  8/     400  8/ 

95  8/ 

549 

1950 

1800 

500 

Ra?N  value  of  crop  harvested  chiefly  in  the  fall  of  year  shovm. 
Sources:  1900-36,  TTSDA  Yearbook;  1937-48  from  IJSDA  Form  SU-119.2. 
2/     Sufar  processed  in  factories  in  Ohio,  Fichigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  ?Jisconsin. 
(Illinois  and  Indiana  estim.ated  1906-29).    Sources:  1900-36  based  on  ITSDA 
Yearbook;  1937-1948,  Sugar  Branch,  tjsdA.    1949  estimate  based  on  data  from 
Farmers  and  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Association.     Early  years  omit  small 
quantities  of  sugar  processed-  in  New  York  State, 
3/     Quotas  are  final  Sugar  Act  annual  quotas  for  the  years  during  vv-hich  quotas 
applied  for  the  full  tvrelve  months,     1950  quota  is  as  of  January  1.  The 
statutory  quotas  according  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  are  1,800,000  tons  for 
U.  S.  beet  sugar  and  500,000  tons  for  mainland  cane  sugar, 
y     For  crop  harvested  chiefly  in  the  fall  of  the  year  shown.    96°  basis  1909-36; 
raw  value  thereafter.    1903-23  includes  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Sources: 
1900-08,  Willett  and  Gray;  1909-29  BAE.    Totals  for  1930  for-z/ard  are  sums  of 
production  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  based  on  sources  shown  in  5/  and  6/ 
5/     Sources:    1900-08,  Willett  and  Gray;  1909-29,  BAE;  1930-33,  "Sugarcane  for 
Sugar  and  Sirup"  AMA-USDA  (1941);  1934  forward,  "Final  Manuf acting  Reports 
of  Louisiana  Sugar  Mills",  Louisiana  State  HIA  office. 
y     Sources:    1928-29  BAE;  1930-33  and  1936,  "Sugarcane  for  Sugar  and  Sirup"; 
1934-35  and  1937,  forward.  Summary  of  Applications  for  Paym.ent,  Conditional 
Payments  Division,  Sugar  Branch,  BIA-USDA. 
7/     Quotas  here  are  initial  and  final  quotas  respectively.     The  consumption 
estimate  was  increased  to  9  million  tons  on  September  20,  1941,  virtually'- 
lifting  all  marketing  restrictions. 
1/     Preliminary  estimate. 
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Table  3      PUFRTO  RICO  AND  HAWAII:    IW-RKF.TING  QUOTAS  AND  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 


(1,000  h 

hort  tons ) 

Puerto 

Rico 

.  ..   

Hawaii 

Quotas  2/ 

Quotas  2/ 

Pro-- 

US 

local 

Pro-, 

US 

Local 

lendar 

duction 

Main-. 

Con- 

duction 

Main- 

Con- 

Year 

1/ 

land 

stmption 

3/ 

land 

siimption 

1900 

39 

— 

— 

290 

— 

— 

1901 

90 

— 

— 

360 

■  — 

— 

1902 

95 

— 

— 

356 

— 

— 

1903 

95 

— 

— 

438 

— 

— 

1904. 

146 

— 

— 

367 

— 

— 

1905 

162 

— • 

— 

427 

•  — 

— 

1906 

239 

— 

— 

429 

— 

— 

1907 

235 

440 

— 

— 

1908 

224 

— 

— 

521 

— 

— 

1909 

283 

— 

— 

535 

— 

— ■ 

1910 

347 

— 

— 

530 

— 

— 

1911 

350 

— 

— 

582 

— 

— 

1912 

371 

— 

608 

— 

— 

1913 

398 

— 

557 

— 

— 

1914. 

352 

— 

— 

624 

— 

— 

1915 

346 

— 

651 

— 

— 

1916 

484 

— 

597 

— 

"— 

1917 

503 

— 

654 

— 

191s 

454 

— 

582 

— 

— 

1919 

4O6 

— 

— 

607 

— 

— 

1920 

486 

560 

— 

— 

1921 

491 

\  — 

546 

— 

— 

1922 

4O6  ■ 

— 

—  ' 

618 

— 

— 

1923 

379 

— 

— 

554 

— 

— 

1924 

448 

— 

— 

716 

— 

— 

1925 

6bl 

— 

— 

781 

— 

— 

1926 

b06 

— 

— 

805 

— 

— 

1927 

63c 

— 

— 

832 

— 

— 

1928 

752 

— 

— 

921 

— 

— 

1929 

587 

— 

— 

925 

— 

— 

1930 

872 

939 

— 

1931 

n 

788 

1,018 

— 

— 

1932 

992 

1,057 

— 

— 

1933 

834 

1,066 

— 

19  34 

1,114 

807 

66  4/ 

959 

948 

28  4/ 

1935 

781 

788 

61  4/ 

987 

926 

29  4/ 

1936 

926 

909 

68  4/ 

1,042 

1,033 

30  4/ 

1937 

1,003 

897 

72 

944  • 

984 

31 

1938 

1,085 

816 

74 

941 

922 

29 

1939 

858 

994 

1940 

1,026 

798 

71 

977 

938 

33 

1941 

940 

798-1011  5/  86 

947 

938-944  5/ 

37 

1942 

1,156 

870 

1943 

1,046 

886' 

1944 

729 

875 

1945 

971 

821 

(continued) 
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Table  3  PUERTO  RICO  iND  HAV;AIIt    ^I'RKETIMG.  QUOTAS  AND  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 

(continued)  .  (1,000  short  tons') 


P\iGrto  Rico 


Hav/aii 


Calendar 
Year 


Pro- 
duction 


IL 


Quotas  2/ 


US 

Main- 
land 


Local 
Con- 

sumption 


Pro- 
duction 
3/  


US 
Main- 
land 


Quotas  2/ 


Local 
Con- 
sumption 


1946 

1948 
1949 
1950 


916 
1,096 
1,108 
1,288 


1,024 
1,091 
910 


100 
100 
105 


680 
872 
835 
956- 


825 
652 
1,052 


46 

45 
45 


1/     For  crop  harvested  chiefly  in  calendar  year  shown.    Sources:  1900-08 
from  Willett  and  Grayj  1909-36  from  Bulletin  71  "Farm  Prices  and  Price 
Relationships  of  Sugar  and  Sugarcane  in  Puerto  Rico,"  by  J.  J.  Serrallesj 
1937  forward  from  "Summary  of  Grinding  Seasons  of  P.  R.  Mills," 
Office  records. 

2/     Final  Sugar  Act  quotas  for  the  calendar  years  during  which  quotas  applied 
for  the  full  12  months,    "1950  quotas  are  as  of  January  1,    The  statutory 
mainland  quotas  according  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  are  910,000  tons  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  1,052,000  tons  for  Hawaii* 

3/     For  crop  harvested  chiefly  in  calendar  year  shown.    Sources:  1900-09 
from  Willett  and  Gray.    1910  following  from  Hawaiian  Sugar  Producers 
Association  Sugar  Manual,    Throu^,1933,  production  is  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,    Beginning  with  1934,  production  figures  refer  to 
the  calendar  year,    (Production  of  127,000  tons  of  sugar  from  October  1 
through  December  31,  1933  is  not  included  either  with  1933  or  1934. ) 

4/     No  local  consumption  quotas  applied;  therefore,  distribution  for  local 
consumption  was  substituted  in  those  years, 

5/     Quotas  here  are  initial  and  final  quotas,  respectively.    The  consumption 
estimate  increased  to  9  million  tons  on  September  20,  1941,  virtually 
lifting  all. marketing  restrictions. 
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Table  4       CUBA  AND  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS:-    SUGAR  PRODUCTION,  - 
ENTRIES  INTO  THE  U.  S..  AND  U.  S.  QUOTAS 

Cuba  Philippine  Islands 

Entries  iiiitries 

Calendar     Production    into  U,S,  ^       Production     into  U,  S,  3/ 

year  l/  U,  S.  2/  Quotas        \l   Uq  S.  2/  Quotas 


(1,000  short  tons) 


1900 

346 

72 

2*5 

1901 

712 

63 

2 

4Q2 

XU7 

A 

\J 

1  QD? 

1,119 
X,  xu:? 

X  ,  X  70 

Q 

7 

X,  At-XU 

QA 

^x 

X,  UfC:; 

120 

?Q 

Jy 

X,  JJ^U 

-L,^7X 

XtfrJ) 

J  J 

Xy\J  ( 

X,  3  77 

X  ,  uxo 

x^ 

X,  X55 

lAO 

J_  V-/  W 

X,  \jy  J 

X,  t+^X 

143 

42 

2  DAQ 
X ,  0031 

X,  f  Jt+ 

xwc^ 

88 

J- 7  J- J. 

x,OU? 

2AQ 
<i  U7 

xxp 

0  1  c;'^ 

1  At  / 

J.,  Dx4 

<£-OX 

21  ^ 

1,0  0 

;542 

T  no 

2,963 

4UO 

20 

2,336 

421 

XvJ^ 

//A 
^,4DV 

2  Ann 

412 

109 

XV  7 

2  "^Q*; 
«=-  iJyJ 

42 

1*^4 

ly±c 

Oil  K 

0  oAt 

4  /!? 

0 

lyiv 

4,554 

/  Ca 
42-? 

00 

1920 

4,243 

2,870 

467 

n  /  A 
±40 

— 

19'cl 

4,4o9 

2,530 

T  Ac 

1922 

4,581 

4,526 

one 

1923 

4,141 

3,401 

1  He 

475 

000 
2j)0 

1924 

4,d71 

3,718 

coo 

iy<5 

3,0^4 

'7f^n 

c  Ano 
5,DU,d 

/  T  on 
4,  JbcU 

DU  / 

— 

1927 

5,1.^1 

Q  Ann 

— 

nAn 

2J-1- 

4,  PV-L 

3,299 
A<n 

OUO 

ij 

711 

f  XX 

5,305 

J>,\-'J>7 

794 

^  ,  ?4D 

7  JCJ 

818 

1932 

2,956 

1,806 

1,174 

1,140 

__ 

1933 

2,266 

1,552 

1,343 
1,653 

1,230 

1,006 

1934 

2,583 

1,866 
1,830 

1,866 

1,088 

1935 

2,883 

1,823 

755 

917 

982 

1936 

2,904 

2,102 

2,103 

1,043 

985 

1,001 

1937 

3,379 

2,155 

2,149 

1,186 

991 

998 

1938 

3,380 

1,941 

1,954 

1,116 

981 

991 

1939 

3,094 

1,930 

1,149 

980 

982 
1,007-983^ 

1940 

3,157 

1,750 

1,750  , 
1,869-2,887^ 

1,142 

981 

1941 

2,734 

2,700 
1,796 

1,148 

855 

1942 

3,800 

665 

23 

1943 

3,230 
4,738 

2,857 

150 

1944 

3,618 

150 

1945 

3,923 

2,803 

75 

(continued) 
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Table  4 
(contined) 


Calendar 
Year  


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


CUBA  AND  THE  H-iIlIPPINE  ISLANDS:    SUGAR  PRODUCTION, 
ENTRIES  INTO  THE  U,  S.j_  AND  U.  3«  QUOTAS 


Cuba 


Philippine  Islands 


Production 

iZ  


4/476 


Entries 

into  U.S.  ^ 

U,  S.  2/  Quotas 


Production 

AZ  


Entries 

into  U.S.  _3/ 

U.  S.  2j  Quotas 


(1,000  short  tons) 


6,448 
6,675 
5,763 


2,232 
3,943. 
2,927  / 
3,093^ 


2,940 
3,093 
2,504 


115 
184 
498 
820 


529^ 


240 
557 
682 


1/  Raw  value  of  crop' harvested  chiefly  in  calendar  year  sho-wn.  Excludes 
the  sugar  equivalent  of  high-test  molasses.    Sources;    1900-09  Willett 
and  Gray.    1910  -  date,  BAE. 
2/  Sources:    1900-33  are  imports  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  as  r'^ported  by 
"Foreign  Commerce  and  Navi.gation  of  the  US."    Entries  for  1900-18  are 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis,    1934  forward  are  entries  on  a  96°  basis 
compiled  by  the  Sugar  Branch,  UpDA.    These  are  entries  against  quotas 
in  the  years  vfhen  quotas  applied.    The  years  1942-47  exclude  Cub.gn 
sugar  shipped  to  the  US  for  refining  and  re-export  to  other  countries 
under  international  allocations  and  invert  molasses  produced  and  shipped 
in  lieu  of  raw  sugar  at  the  request  of  US  agencies. 

Final  Sugar  Act  annual  quotas  for  the  calendar  j'-ears  during  which  quotas 
applied  for  the  full  12  months.    1950  quotas  are  as  of  January  1,  1950o 
The  statutory  quota  for  the  Philippines  is  equivalent  to  982,000  short 
tons,  raw  value. 

Sources:    1900-09  figures  are  total  calendar  year  exports  as  given  in 
USDA  Yearbooks,  and  exclude  local  consumption  of  about  30,000  tons 
annually.    From  1910  on,  figures  are  from  BAE,  based  on  official 
sources  and  trade  estimates,  and  refer  to  crop  year  ending  in  first 
half  of  year  shown^    Production  of  muscavado  and  panocha  (lew-grade 
sue-ars  chiefly  for  domestic  consum.ption, )  is  included. 
Quotas  here  are  initial  and  final  quotas,  respectively.    The  final 
Philippine  quota  was  smaller  than  initial  quota  because  a  deficit  was 
reallotted.    The  consumption  estimate  was  increased  to  9  million  tons 
on  September  20,  1941,  virtually  lifting  all  marketing  restrictions, 
6/  Preliminary, ■ 
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Table  5  ■  . 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION:    U.S.  BEET  AJ^JD  MINLAND  CANE  AREAS,  HAWAII,  AND  PUERTO  RICO 
ENTRIES  OF  SUGaR  INTO  CONTINENTAL  U.S.:    FROM  CUBA  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES 

 (ijOOO  short  tons)  

Entries  into  continen- 


Cal- 

Production 

tal  U.So  from 

endar 

U*S.Beet 

Mainland 

Hawaii 

•  Puerto 

Cuba 

Philippine 

Year 

Cane 

Ri.co 

Islands 

1900 

92 

305 

290 

39 

353 

25 

1901 

195 

361 

360 

90 

550 

2 

1902 

234 

368 

356 

95 

492 

6 

1903 

249 

262 

438 

95 

1,198 

9 

1904 

252 

392 

367 

146 

1,410 

31 

1905 

340 

383 

427 

162 

1,029 

39 

1906 

519 

272 

429 

239 

1,391 

35 

1907 

527 

394 

440 

235 

1,618 

13 

1908 

460 

414 

521 

224 

1,155 

19 

1909 

548 

338 

535 

283 

1,431 

,  42 

1910 

546 

362 

530 

347 

1,734 

88 

1911 

641 

368 

582 

350 

1,805 

115 

1912 

741 

166 

608 

371 

1,614 

218 

1913 

785 

307 

557 

398 

■  1,873 

102 

1914 

773 

252 

624 

352 

2,634 

58 

1915 

935 

141 

651 

346 

2,336 

163 

1916 

878 

317 

597 

484 

2^600 

lOf 

1917 

819 

251 

654 

503 

2,395 

134 

1918 

814 

290 

582 

454 

2,261 

87 

1919 

777 

125 

607 

406 

3,336 

88 

1920 

1,165 

180 

560 

436 

2,870 

146 

1921 

1,091 

334 

546 

491 

2,530 

165  • 

1922 

722 

302 

618 

406 

4,526 

275 

1923 

943 

168 

554 

379 

3,401 

238 

1924 

1,166 

90 

716 

448 

3,718 

339 

1925 

977 

142 

781 

661 

3,901 

493 

1926 

960 

48 

805 

606 

4,120 

380 

1927 

1,170 

72 

832 

630 

3,690 

531 

1928 

1,135 

136 

921 

752 

3,299 
3,650 

575 

1929 

1.089 

218 

925 

587 

711 

1930 

1,293 

215 

939 

872 

3,039 

•  794 

1931 

1,237 

184 

1,018 

788 

2,408 

818 

1932 

'  1,452 

265 

1,057 

992 

1,806 

1,140 

1933 

1,757 

250 

1,066 

834 

1,552 

1,230 

1934 

1,241 

270 

959 

1,114 

1,866 

1,088 

1935 

1,268 

383 

987 

781 

1,830 

917 

1936 

1,402 

435 

1,042 

926 

2,102 

985 

1937 

1,375 

458 

944 

1,003 

2,155 

991 

1938 

1,802 

581 

941 

1,085 

1,941 

981 

1939 

1,760 

507 

994 

858 

1,930 

980 

1940 

1,894 

337 

977 

1,026 

1,750 

981 

1941 

1,584 

417 

947 

940 

2,700 

855 

1942 

1,725 

462 

870 

1,156 

1,796 

1943 

998 

500 

886 

1,046 

2,857 

1944 

1,056 

442 

875 

729 

3,618 

1945 

1,280 

473 

821 

971 

2,803 

(continued) 
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Table  5  (continued) 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION:    U.S.  BEET  aND  MaINL/\ND  C^^NE  AREAS,  HAWAII,  AND  PUERTO  RICO 
ENTRIES  OF  SUGAR  INTO  CONTINENTAL  U»S.:    FROM  CUBA  AND  IHE  PHn^IPPINES 


(1,000  short  tons) 

Entrips  into  continen- 

Cal-    Production  tal  U.S.  from 

endar            U.S. Beet        Mainland    Hawaii       Puerto        Cuba  Philippine 
Year  Cane  Rico  Islands  


1946  1,569  431  680  916  2,282 

1947  1,867  384  872  1,096  3,943  - 

1948  1>314  -/  478    ,  ^35  ,/  1,108  2,927    ,  252 

1949  1,550  y  495  1/  956  ±J  1,288  3,093  U  529 


Production  figures  1900-08  are  probably  chiefly  raw  value 5  1909-33  are  96° 
basis}  1934  to  date,  raw  value.  Entries  through  1933  are  total  of  raw  and 
refined;  from  1934  forward,  they  are  raw  value. 

Crop-year  production  is  attributed  to  the  calendar  year  in  -nhich  the  major 
part  of  the  harvest  occurs.    Entries,  Virhich  prior  to  1919  are  chiefly  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis,  have  been  attributed  to  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
fiscal  year  ends. 

I  SOURCES  of  data  are  the  same  as  those  in  Tables  2  through  4. 
*X/  Preliminary. 
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T&ble  6  , 

DIRECT-CONSUMPTION  SUGAR  BINTRIES  INTO  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 

FROM  CUBA  AND  PUERTO  RICO 
(1,000  sho-rt  tons) 


Calendar 

Cuba 

Puerto  Rico 

Year 

1923 

16 

1924 

1 

192|: 

5 

1926 

66 

1927 

112 

1928 

197 

- 

1929 

264 

43 

1930 

272 

60 

1931 

418 

94 

1932 

488 

118 

1933 

449 

126 

1934 

415 

100 

1935 

401 

127 

1936 

443 

127 

1937 

383 

126 

1938 

375 

123 

1939 

363 

149 

1940 

375 

175 

1941 

378 

126 

1942 

387 

96 

1943 

389 

108 

1944 

400 

78 

1945 

349 

109 

1946 

366 

120 

1947 

403 

132 

1948 

375  , 

122  , 

1949 

375  2/ 

126  1/ 

1950 

1/    1923-30,  Foreign  Comnierce  and  Navigation  of  the  U«  S,, 
imports  of  sugar  polarizing  99°  and  above;  1931  forward, 
entries  of  sugar  for  direct  consumption,  on  raw-value 
basis,  compiled  by  the  Sugar  Branch,  USDA,    Prior  to 
1923,  imports  of  refined  siagar  were  negligible* 

2/   Fiscal  years  1929-30,  refined  sugar,  from  reports  by 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  Customs  District  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Division  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics,  U»  S« 
Dept.  of  Commerce;  1931  forward,  calendar  year  entries 
of  sugar  for  direct  consumption,  on  raw^ value  basis, 
compiled  by  the  Sugar  Branch,  USDA* 

^  Preliminary. 
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MARKSTII^a  SUClAIiCAI-IL  Ii:  LOUISIAilA 

The  marketing  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  ■■^vac  the  subject  of  a  study  con- 
ducted mth  funds  niade  available  under  the  Research  and  l.iarketing  Act  of 
1'9464    A  report  on  the  study  "vvas.  issued  by  the  Departhient  in  IJovember  1949, 
It  was  vrritten  by  Felij;  E«  Stanley,  Agricult^aral  Econoirdst,  under  the 
supervision  of  Di\  Ihiilip  E,  Jones,  and  Lavrrence  Myers,  Director,  Suga.r 
Branch,  and  vri-th  the  assistance  of  L,  Jolm  Kutish  and  Dr.  Y/ilnor  Grayson, 
the  latter  of  thr;  Louisiana  PLIA  Office  in  Baton  Rouge, 

The  smmnary  and  recornraendations  contained  in  the  report  are  reproduced 
beloTv';'  .       .  • 

SUIvIMiiRY         '.         .  : 


The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  composed  of  three  hiajor  segiricnts:     (1)  the 
production  of  sugarcane j  (2)  the-  processing  of  sugarcane  into  raw  and 
direct-consuription  sugars;  and  (3)  the  refining  of  rav;  sugar.    The  value 
of  the  cane  crop  (including  Governi/ient  paj^ments) ,  the  value  of  byproducts, 
the  value  added  in  processing,  and  the  value  added  in  refining  loco.!  and 
offshore  rav;  sugars  was  aporovimatelx^  $70,000,000  in  1943.    The  valuo  of 
the  cane  crop  to  the  growers  was  about  one-half  this  amount . 

The  basis  of  purchase  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  is  f,o,b,  delivery  point. 
The  grrwers  haul  the  cane  in  tractor  carts  from  their  fields  to  nearby 
delivery  points,  vrfj-ere  derricks  are  used  to  transfer  the  bundles  of  cane 
to  larger  vehicles.     (These  deli-very-point  derricks  are  knovvn  as  field 
derricks.)    The  proce,Bsors  deliver  the  cane  fron  the  delivery  point  to 
the  iTi  ills -in  trucks,  standard-gage  rail  cars,  and  narroT.-g3ge  rail  cars,- 

More  than  three-fouii:hs  of  the  sugarcane  in  LouiLdr^na  is  transported  less 
than  10  miles  and  90  percent  less  than  15  hiiles. 

The  regulation  of  cane  deliveries  to  Louisiana  rdi].ls  is  controlled  by  indi- 
vidual grower,  delivery  quotas,  field  derrick  quotas,  and  the  suspension  of 
all  deliveries  vsrhen  the  cane  supply  on  the  Liill  yard  exceeds  a  certain 
point , 

Upon  arrival  at  the  sugar  mill,  the  cane  is  vreighed  and  unleaded  onto  mill 
feeder  tables,  the  main  ivdll  carrier,  or  the  mill  storage  pile.  Large 
hoists  are  used  for  urJ-oading:  the  cane  and  for  handling  it  in  the  mill 
yard,  ^ 

In  settling    mth  growers,  the  mills  measure  the  quantity  of  cane  deliver- 
ies on  the  basis  of  standard  tons,    A  standa.rd  ton  is  a  ton  of  actual  cane 
(vri.th  a  trash  adherence  not  exceeding  5  percent)  adjusted  for  the  sucrose 
content  of  the  cane.    Thus,  both  suci:ose  tests  and  trash  tests  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  deteimine  the  nUiUber  of  standard  tons  of  cane  delivered 
by  each  grovrer. 
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Varying  proportions  of  the  .cane 'are  sampled  for  sucrose  content  at  the  dif- 
ferent mills.    The  nuraber  of  samples  per  grovrer  per  day  depends  on  the  vol- 
ume of  cane  delivered  by  individual  shippers.    The  range  in  the  number  of 
samples  per  shipper  v/as  from- one  to  five  or  more  per  day, 

Ti/To  basic  types  of  sucrose  tests  are  used  by  Louisiana  mills  for  determin- 
ing the  sucrose  content  of '  the  cane  delivered  by  individual  shippers.  The 
more  comi-Aonly  used  .of  these  types  is  the  small-mill  test,  in  which  samples 
of  cane  are  crushed  by  a  miniature  set  of  grinding  rolls.    In  the  original 
subsamples,  usually  four  to  sijc  stalks  of  cane  are  extracted  from  a  loadj 
but  in  most  cases,  a  number  of  these  sub-sam.ples  are  allowed  to  accumulate 
before  the  canes  are  run  through  the  small  mi].l  to  extract  the  juice  for 
sucrose  analysis,    <4"here  the  big-mill  test  is  used,  the  sampling  unit  is 
the  individual  load  of  cane,    A  continuous  sample  of  juice  from  the  entire 
load  is  collected  at  the  first  set  of  crusher  rolls  in  the  regular  commer- 
cial sugar  mill. 

Deductions  for  trash  adhering  to  the  cane  v-'ere  first  made  by  Louisiana 
sugar  mills  on  any  appreciable  scale  in  1945,    By  1948,  the  amount  of  trash 
deducted  amounted  to  200,000  tons,  or  3,400  tons  per  mill. 

The  amount  of  trash  deducted  at  the  different  mills  varied  considerably  in 
1948,    The  major  factors  responsible  for  the  variations  vrere  vreather  con- 
ditions, the  relative  proportion  of  machine  and  hand-cut  cane,  the  degree 
of  competition  for  the  available  cane  supply  in  the  various  subareas,  and 
the  lack  of  unifornlty  in  sampling  techniques. 

The  average  size  of  trash  samples  taken  at  the  different  mills  ranged  from 
25  to  125  pounds,  with  50-and  100-pound  samples  predominating.    The  fre- 
quency of  sampling  for  trash  varied  T/.i-th  the  volume  of  cane  deliveries  by 
individual  shippers,  and  the  appearance  of  each  load  of  cane  with  respect 
to  trash.    The  range  in  the  number  of  tests  v/as  from  one  per  day  for  the 
smallest  shippers  to  five  or  more  for  the  largest. 

The  two  basic  methods  of  determining  th^c  price  to  be  paid  for  sugarcane 
are  the  season's  average  price  and  the  vreekly  average  price  of  raw  sugar, 
TvJcntj-one  of  the  twenty-four  mills  surveyed  used  the  season's  average 
price  of  ra\7S  as  the  basis  of  settlement „ 

Host  of  the  mills  advance  the  growers  90  percent  of  the  value  of  the  cane 
as  detenained  by  tht  weekly  average  price  of  raw  sugar  during  the  week 
when  the  cane  was  delivered  to  the  m.ills.    Final  settlement  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  marketing  season  Y/hen  the  season's  average  price  of  raw  sugar 
becomes  knovm. 

There  was  a  decided  similarity  in  marketing  practices  at  cooperative  and 
independent"  sugar  mills.    The  major  difference  in  them  was  in  the  method 
of  settling  v^ith  growers  for  cane  at  the  cooperative  mills,    iit  those  mills j 
the  advance  was  90  percent  to  nonmeober  grovrers  and  80  percent  to  members. 
If  the  cooperative  mill  operated  at  a  profit,  the  members  were  given  a 
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patronage  dividend  in  the  forni  cf  ovmorship  certificates.    If  the  xTdll  oper- 
ated at  a  loas,  the  extent  of  the  loss  vfas  determined  and  prorated  to  inon- 
bers  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  tons  of  cane  processed  for  each  member. 

Marketing  methods  and  practices  for  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  are  profoundly 
affected  by  certain  natural,  econoiiic,  and  institutional  factors,  iuuong 
the  natural  factors  are  the  weather  and  the  bulky  and  perishable  nature  of 
sugarcane.    The  most  important  econcniic  factors  are  prices  for  sugar  and 
its  byproducts,  the  costs  of  the  various  factors  of  production,  and  the 
seasonal,  high-inve stiaent  nature  of  the  processing  segment  of  the  industry. 
The  cane  purchase  contract  and  the  Suga.r  Act  of  1948  are  the  major  insti- 
tutional factors  vrhich  affect  marketing  methods  and  practices. 

The  Lous iana  sugar  industry  has  experienced  financial  difficulties  in  recent 
years  because  of  a  coiiibination  of  technological  and  economic  factors.  Cer- 
tain of  these  factors  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  industry,  but  many  are 
internal,  and  subject  to  some  degree  of  industrial  control.    The  major  in- 
ternal factors  tiiat  relate  to  the  financial  problems  at  Louisiana  mills  are 
the  declining  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  imperfections  in  the  cane 
purchase  contract,  and  a  composite  of  unsound  marketing  practices  that 
evolved  during  the  war  years. 

Pir/OMSNDATIQNS  l/ 

(1)  That  a  purity  clause  be  included  in  the  cane  purchase  contract  to 
discourage  the  marketing  of  old,  stale  cane  and  improperly  topped  cane, 

(2)  That  par  sucrose  brackets  be  eliminated   and  a  single  sucrose  per- 
centage point  be ■ substituted  for  defining  standard  cane.    This  device  should 
discourage  the  practice  of  topping  for  Y/eight  rather  than  for -sucrose  con- 
tent, and  should  result  in  the  laar meting  of  a  higher  equality  product, 

(o)    That  the  3-percent  tolerance  for  nonnal  trasli  be  eliminated.  This 
should  provide  a  positive  incentive  for  growers  to  market  a  cleaner,  or 
higher-quality  cane.    It  might  be  necessarS''  to  adjust  the  pricing  factor, 
or  the  scale  of  premiuiris  and  discounts,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  inrr 
come  to  gro\^^rs  which  Vv'ould  result  from  the  adoption  of  this  recommendation, 

(4)  (a)    That  the  cane  purchase  contract  be  in  writing  and  bear  the 
signature  of  the  parties  thereto.    This  should  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 
obligations  of  each  of  the  parties  under  the  terms  of  the  contract, 

,  ■        (b)    That  there' be  one  basic  cane  purchase  contract  with  iBSpect 
to  the  sucrose  content  of  standard  cane.    If  the  western  growers  are  to 
contributed  tovrard  the  higher  freight  charges  for  ra;v  sugar  to  New  Orleans, 
such  contributions  should  be  deducted  from  prices  paid  for  sugarcane, 

(5)  That  no  sugar  mill  should  use  trash  determinations  as  a  competi- 
tive weapon  in  procuring  cane.         .  -  '  ^ 

(6)  Thc.t  the  practice  of  determining  the  trash  and  sucrose  content  of 
sugarcane  by  means  of  derrick  averages  be  elimdnated.    Individual  grower 
practices  should  be  identified  with  individual  grower  incon^e.    This  basic 
preiaise  is  violated  v^hcre  the  system  of  derrick  averages  is  employed. 
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(7)  That  gTovrcrs  not  abuso  the  practice  of  peddling  sugarcane  to  conir- 
peting  mills, 

(8)  (a)    That  growers  not  cut  aore  cane  by  mechanical  methods  than  they 
can  deliver  v;ithin  a  reasonable  period  ,oi'  time. 

(b)    That  mills  provide  greater  flexibility  in  delivery  quotas, 
e3i>ecially  as  regards  custom-harvested  cane, 

,    (9)    That  cross-hauling  of  sugarcane  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 

(10)  That  mills  improve  trash-sampling  methods  by  taking  larger  and  more 
frequent  trash  samples,  -  , 

(11)  .  That  Louisiana  processors  take  the  initiative  in  solving  the  trash 
problem  by  delivering  properly  cleaned  administration  cane, 

(12)  That  grovrers  and  processors  consider  the  joint  employment  of  super- 
visors^ personnel  to  coordinate  harvesting  and  delivery  operations. 

On  Industry  Cooperation 
The  total  proceeds  available  for  sharing  betiveen  growers  and  processors  of 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana  are  reflected  by  the  gross  income  from  the  sale  of 
sugar,  blackstrap,  and  from  Sugar  Act  pa^nncnts.    The  ratio  for  sharing  such 
proceeds  at  any  particular  time  might  favor  one  of  the  groups  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.    In  the  long  run,  however,  this  ratio  tends  to  gravitate  toward 
a  level  T.hich  is  fair  a.nd  equitable  to  both  groups.    At  present  levels  of 
capital  investment,  operating  costs,  and  net  retui'ns,  it  ajopears  that  the 
sharing  ratio  approaches  equity  when  two-thirds  of  the  total  proceeds  accrue 
to  tiie  growers,    Y/hatever  total  proceeds  there  may  be,  growers  and  processors 
will  tend  to  share  then  on  some  basis  near  the  2  to  1  level.    It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  Louisiana  cane  grower  derives  benefits  in  the  ratio  of 
2  to  1  when  proceeds  increase,  and  suffers  losses  in  the  same  proportion 
when  proceeds  decline.    It  vrould  appear,  therefore,  that  the  g'rowers  have 
a  much  greater  stake  than  the  processors  in  any  measure  which  has  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  increasing  industry  returns  whether  this  measure  be  increased 
marketing. efficiency,  improved  qualtity  of  the  product  marketed,  or  greater 
sugar  yields  per  ton  of  cane  processed. 

From,  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  would  seem  that  the  community  of  interests 
between  growers  and  processors  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  vrould  provide  a 
background  i^rfrdch  would  assure  concerted,  cooperative  action  in  facing  the 
individual  problems  of  either  group,  for  in  reality,  the  problems  of  one  are 
the  problems  of  the  other. 

As  soon  as  both  grow^ers  and  processors  realize  that  the  interests  of  each 
are  the  interests  of  both,  one  of  the  prime  requisites  for  solving  the  in- 
ternal problems  of  the  industry  vdll  have  been  met.     Only  cooperation  from 
vdthin  can  provide  the  basis  for  real  progress  in  the  industry. 


1/    Provision  has  been  made  for  a  number  of  these  recommiendations  in  the 
dcterrdnation  of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the  1949  crop  of  Louisiana 
sugarcane  issued  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  on  September  25,  1949, 
The  research  leading  up  to  the  wTiting  of  these  recoiimendations  vvas  begun 
in  November  1948. 
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MARIffiTING  OF  FEED  MOUSSI-^S 

A  report  entitled  "The  Marketing  pf  Feed  Molasses"  was  released 
in  February.    The  report  is  the  result  of  a  study  undertaken  ivith 
funds  made  available  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946, 
It  was  written  by  L,  John  Kutish,  until  recently  a  member  of  the 
Sugar  Branch,  iinder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Phillip  E.  Jones,  A 
brief  summary  of  the  report  is  as  follows: 

The  feeding  value  of  molasses  is  about  70  percent,  pound 
for  pound,  of  the  feeding  value  of  com.    In  addition,  a 
value  in  excess  of  analysis  is  usually  attributed  to 
molasses,-  because  of  its  ability  to  increase  the  pal- 
atability  of  feeds  v/ith  which  it  is  mixed. 

One    of  the  principal,  factors  affecting  the  use  of  molasses 
for  feeding  purposes  is  the  price  relationships  b^tween 
molasses  and  corn.    VJhen  the  cost  of  6g  gallons  of  molasses 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  com,  it  is  usually 
economical  -to  use  molasses  up  to  the  recommended  levels. 
In  December  1949  the  New  York  price  of  a  bushel  of  corn 
was  $1.03  higher  than  that  for  65  gallons  of  blackstrap 
molasses ,    c  .  .         This  was  a  record  spread. 

Although , the  direct  usage  of  molasses  on  farms  is  increas~ 
ing,  much  the  larger  share  of  the  feed  molasses  continues 
to  be  used  in  coimiei*cially  mixed  feeds;  principally  dairy 
feeds.    Increased  molasses  usage  by  feed  mixers  since  the 
war  has  been  due  to:    (1)    The  increase  in  the  molasses 
content  of  feeds  which  customarily  include  molasses  as  an 
ingredient)  and  (2)  the  usage  of  molasses  in  types  of  feed 
which  formerly  did  not  generally  contain  it.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  177,5  million  gallons  wi§re  used  in  mixed  feeds 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1949.     '  ' 

The  small  commercial  feed  mixers  constitute  a  Isirge  poten- 
tial market  .for  molasses.  This  market  has  gone  untapped  - 
in  wide  sections  of  the  countiy  for  two  reasons::  (l)  The 
special  equipment  necessary  to  mix  the  molaases  is  too  ex- 
pensive in  relation  to  the  volume  of  feed  mixedj  and  (2)  the 
cost  of  molasses  is  too  high  when  it  is  purchased  in  small 
quantities.  ,      '  .. 

In  i'/isconsin,  the  1949  on-the-farm  cost  of  molasses  (26.7 
cents)  was  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  received  by  the 
mills  in  interior  Puerto  Rico  (2,5)  cents).  The  most  im- 
portant marketing  margins  are:     (l)    Transportation  from 
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the  seaport  terminal  where  the  molasses  cargo  is  discharged 
to  the  city  where  the  molasses  is  barreled j  (2)  barreling^ 
handling^,  and  wholesale  mark-upj  and  (3)  transportation  to 
the  retail  feed  store,  handling,  and  retail  raark'-up.  To- 
gether, these  three  marketing  factors  accounted  for  about 
70  percent  of  the  on-the-farm  cost  of  molasses,  and  they 
constituted  about  80  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  market- 
ing the  product  from  interior  Puerto  Rican  mills  to  Wis- 
consin farms.  ... 

The  direbt  farm. feeding  pf  molasses  is  concentrated  in  the 
Southwest,  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  and  the  west  coast. 
The  practice  appears  to  be  especially  v/ell  suited  to  the 
feeding  of  beef  cattle.    The  systems  for  distributing 
molasses  to  the  farmers  in  California  and  Texas  are  based 
on  the  servicing  of  large  scale  farming  units  by  deliveries 
tank  trucks. 

The  popularity  of  grass  silage  is  increasing  rapidly,  Pr®- 
duction  is  estimated  to  have  doubled  and  redoubled  since 
1944»    A  portion  of  the  grass  silage  is  ensiled  with  a  pre- 
servative.   Molasses  is  used  extensively  for  this  purpose, 
since  it  provides  the  additional  sugars  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  desirable  lactic  acid  fermentation  in  the  silage* 
At  least  75  percent  of  the  feeding  value  of  the  molasses 
is  returned  to  the  silage.    As  long  as  molasses  is  avail- 
able in  volume  at  a  reasonable  price,  it  is  probable  that 
farmer  demand  for  molasses  for  silage-makj.ng  will  increase. 

Molasses  in  liquid  form  has  certain  advantages  as  an  in- 
gredient in  mixed  feeds.    The  stickiness  and  hygroscopi-dity 
of  liquid  blackstrap  are  both  useful  qualities,  up  to  a 
point.    On  the  other  hand,  molasses  in  liquid  form  has 
important  disadvantages.    The  physical  qualities  of  liquid 
molasses  limit  the  amount  of  it  that  can  be  incorporated  int 
mixed  feeds  with  much  of  the  present  mixing  equipment.  Also 
the  heavy  jjicorporation  of  liquid  molasses  increases  the  dif 
ficulty  of  maintaining  balance  in  some  formulas.    The  direct 
farm  use  of  molasses  is  reduced  by  farmers'  general  dislike 
for  the  physical  characteristics  of  liquid  molasses,  espe- 
cially in  55-gallon  barrels.    Molasses  in  dried  form  would 
eliminate  most  of  its  unfavorable  physical  qualities.  Dried 
molasses  products  are  now  on  the  market  and  one  such  product 
enjoys  a  rather  vfide  distribution  in  the  Midwest  even  though 
its  retail  price  is  more  Ujan  double  that  of  corn.    If  dried 
molasses  could  sell  at  a  price  no  higher  than  that  for  corn, 
the  market  opportimities  for  it  appear  to  be  excellent.  Be- 
cause of  economies  inherent  in  the  bulk  handling  and  trans- 
portation of  liquid  molasses^  it  appears  that  the  drying  of 
molasses  should  be  done  in  the  general  area  of  consiimption 
of  the  product. 
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SUGAR  IKVE':T0KIES  b?  IRIVATE  KOUoSHOLDSj     JAI'IUARY  1950 


A  fourth  survey  of  sugar  s bocks  in  private  households  was  made  in 
January  1950  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  the  request  of  the 
Department.    Surveys  were  also  made  in  June . 1948*  January  and  July 
1949,     The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  January  1950  is 
reproduced  in  full  belov/*    The  qualifications  mentidr-ed  by  the 
Bureau  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when  evaluating  the  in- 
formation disclosed  by  the  survey. 

There  were  about  231  million  pounds  of  sugar  on  hand  in 
private  households  in  January  1950,  according  to  the  results  of  a 
sample  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the.  Department 
of  Agriculture.    This  amount  ws.s  30  million  pounds  less  than  the  total 
found  in  July  and  January  1949  when  similar  surveys  v/ere  conducted. 
A  large  part  of  the  reduction  between  July  1949  and  January  1950  took 
place  in  rural-farm  households  where  large  supplies  cf  sugar  may  be 
kept  during  the  summer  months  because  of  home  canning  activities. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  tendency  for  a  reduction  over  the  past 
year  in  the  proportion  of  households  having  relatively  large  sugar 
supplies.    Only  18  percent  of  the  households  had  over  7  povmds  of 
sugar  on  hand  in  January  1950  as  compared  with  23  percent  in  January 
a  year  ago  and  22  percent  in  July  1949.    For  all  households,  the 
average  supply  declined  frcra  6  l/4  pounds  in  both  January  and  July 
of  1949  to  5'  1/2  pounds  in  January  1950.    In  spite  of  the  decline 
from  J\Aly  1949,  rural-farm  households  iri  January  1950,  still  had  sub- 
stantially larger  Fugar  supplies  on  the  average  than  urbaii  and  rural- 
nonfarm  households.    The  average  sugar  supply  for  rural-farm  house- 
holds was  about  double  that  for  urban  households  and  about  1  I/2  times 
that  for  rural-nonfarm  households. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  subject  to  errors  of  response 
and  nonresponse  as  well  as  sanpling  variability,  which  may  be  large 
in  cases  where  ihe  quantities  shown  are  relatively  sm.all.  therefore, 
the  smaller  estimates  sliould  be  used  with  caution  as  explained  in  the 
section  on  source  and  reliability  of  the  estimates. 

The  results  are  summarized  in  tables  7*  and  8*  attached. 

DEFIKITIOIJS  AI'ID  EICPLAJlATIQI^IS 

'       III     I  —  ^ 

Co-TOrage.~The  data  relate  to  households,  that  is,  persons 
living  alone  or  groups  of  persons  living  together  in  dwelling  units 
as  defined  by  the  Censuso    Persons  living  in  rooming  units  or  in 
similar  places  are^  excluded. 

Urban  and  rural  areas.— The  urban  and  rural  areas  are  those 
that  v/ere  clas3l,IT!ed~ a^uVbaii  or  rural  on  the  basis  of  the  results 
of  the  1940  census.    All  incorporated  places  having  2,500  or  more 
inhabitants  in  1940  were  classified  as  ir  ban,  together  vdth  certain 
additional  areas  declared  urban  under  special  rules.    All  other 
areas  were  classified  as  rural. 


\ 
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Farm  and  nonfarm  classification»"-The  classification  of  the 
rural  households  as  farm  and  nonfarm  is  based  on  residence  at  the 
time  of  the  enumeration,  not  on  whether  the  person  was  engaged  in 
agricultural  work.    Thus,  the  rural- farm  households  are  those  living 
on  farms  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  in  areas  that  were  classified 
as  rural  in  1940.    Rural-nonfarm  households  live  in  a  vdde  variety 
of  places  ranging  from  isolated  areas  in  the  open  country  to  un- 
incorporated and  small  incorporated  places  adjacent  to  large  cities. 

Source  and  reliability  .of  the  estimates*— 'The  estimates  pre- 
sented here  are  based  on  data  obtained  in  connection  with  the  Census 
Bureau's  monthly  population  sample  survey,  the  sample  consisting  of 
about  25,000  households  located  in  68  areas  in  42  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,    The  information  ivas  obtained  by  personal 
interview  with  one  representative  of  each  household,  usually  the 
houseivif  e. 

Since  the  estimates  are  based  on  sarr.ple  data,  they  are  subject 
to  samplin;^  variability.    For  example,  the  sugar  supply  in  private 
households  xvas  estimated  at  231  million  pounds  in  January  1950.  The 
chances  are  about  19  out  of  20  tliat  the  differences  between  the 
estimate  and  the  figure  \;hich  vrould  have  been  obtained  from  a  complete 
census  is  less  than  13  million  pounds.    The  estimated  change  in  sugar 
inventories  between  July  1949.vand  January  1950  was  33  million  pounds. 
The  chances  ere  about  19  out  of  20  that  the  difference  between  the 
estimated  change  and  the  change  #iich  would  bave  been  observed  from 
complete  censuses  is  less  than  8  million  pounds.     The  average  sugar 
inventory  per  household  v/as  estimated  at  5  l/2  pounds.    The  chances 
are  about  19  out  of  20  that  the  difference  betv/een  the  estimated 
average  and  the  average  wlii  ch  would  have  been  obtained  from  a  com- 
plete census  is  less  than  l/4  pound.     The  approximate  sampling  vari- 
ability of  estimated  percentages  for  January  1950,  »^uly  and  January 
1949,  and  June  1948,  is  indicated  by  the  following  table.    The  chances 
are  about  19  out  of  20  that  the  difference  betxveen  the  estimated  per- 
centage and  the  percentage  vh  ich  would  have  been  obtained  from  a 
complete  census  is  less  than  the  sampling  variability  shovai  below* 

Estimated  Pe 

5 
10 
25 
50 
75 

In  addition  to  sampling  variability,  the  estimates  are  sub- 
ject to  biases  due  to  errors  of  response  and  to  nonreporting.  These 
biases  may  be  particularly  ]arge  in  a  survey  such  as  this.  Re* 
spoxadents*  replies  are  not  alv;ays  accurate  and  may  be  influenced  by 
such  personal  factors  as  fear  of  rationing,  fear  of  disapproval  if 
the  actual  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  on  hand  were  reported,  and  the 
feeling  that  the  government  lias  no  right  to  ask  such  a  personal 
question.     The  possible  effect  of  such  biases  is  not  included  in  the 
measures  of  reliability  shavvn  above. 


jrcent  age 


Sampling  Variability 


0.5 
0.8 
1.3 
1.5 
1.3 
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"Invisible"  Supplies  of  Sugar  -  October  -  Deceniberj  1949 


.  Reports  froin  1,381  retailers,  wli.olesalers  and  industrial  users  of  sugar, 
covering  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949. are  sunumriaed  in  Tfeible  9* 


Table  9.  SUGAR  STOCKS,  RECEIPTS, '  AITD  DELIVERIES  OR  ,  USAGE, 

■   '  O.CTOEER-DECEl'iEER,   19 49,.. AS  REPORTED  BY  1,381  RETAILERS, 
  .     W.iOLESALERS         INDUSTRIAL  USERS  

Short  tons, 
raw  value 


Stocks,  October  1 

Receipts,  October-December' 

Deli  veries  or  usa'-;e,  October""DeceniDer 

Stocks,  Decei^foer  31 


226,382 
783,551  l/ 
820,291 
189,622 


l/    Those  receipts  re^/resent  approximately  50%- of  the  total 

deliveries  of  sugaf*  by  priiaary  distributors  (sugai'  refiners, 
processors,  and  importers)  dur,ing  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949. 


Stock 

s  reported 

on  October  1  and  Dec 

ember  31,  1949, 

and  on  th.e  same  dates 

in  previous  years  were  as 

follows : 

Percentage  of 

deliveries  by 

Stocks  on 

prim.ary  distri- 

IJmbor of 

Dec .  31  as 

butors  represented 

companic  s 

Stocks 

p  ere  vintage  of 

by  receipts  of 

Year 

reporting 

Oct.  1 

Id  Doc.  cl 

stocks  on  Oct. 

1    companies  reporting 

,\  short- 

tons , 

(percent) 

■  (percent) 

rav;  value) 

Oc_fc._l 

Doc.  31 

193G 

1*387 

258,117 

318,206  ' 

■  123 

46 

1939 

1,391  - 

372,846 

340,195 

91 

52 

1940 

1,295  • 

398, 382 

417,819 

105 

44 

1347 

1,022 

229,205 

277,802  ■ 

121 

51 

1948 

1,465 

260,481 

248,490 

95 

50 

1949 

1,381 

226,382 

189,622 

84 

.50 

Stocks  held  by  759  firms 

on  December 

31,  1949:  were 

27  percent  smaller  thar 

those  held  by  the  same  firms  on  October  1,  1949  and  23  percent  smaller 
than  those  on  December  31,  1943,  whoreas  deliveries  or  usage  during  October 
December,  1949  a:nd  during  the  calendar  year  1949  vrere  4  percent  and  S  per- 
cent higher,  respectively,  than  during  the  corrG.^spondin£  por-iods  of  i948» 
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Tho  receipts  of  those  759  firms  rcproscnt  from  36  to  41  pcrcoiit  of  total 
doliverios  by  primary  distributors  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1948  and 
1949  and  the  tv/o  calendar  years.  The  reports  for  those  periods  arc  sum- 
marized in  Table  10. 


Tabic  10...  SUGAR  STOCKS,  RECEIPTS  AI  D  DEI.IVERIES  OR  USAGE, 

OCTOBER- DECES-iBER  iU;D  CALEHDiol  YKiR,  1948  :&IiD  1949,  FOR  759  FIRMS 
  men  REPORTED  FOR  .XL  PERIODS  _._  

Beginning  Deliveries 
Stocks_  _       Receipt s  or  Usage      Ending  Stocks 

'( short  tons,  raw  value) 

October-December,  1948 


Retailers  (80) 
T/%olcsalers  (300) 
Industrial  Users  (379) 

Total  (759) 


31*443 
28,852 
83,053 

143,348 


164,458 
153,221 
328,682 


172,033 
158,884 
325,903 


646,362  656,820 
October-December,  1949 


23,868 
23,189 
85,833 

132,890 


Retailers 
l/Tholesalers 
Industrial  Users 
Total 


22,305 
31,039 
86,958 
140,802 


173,253 
144,113 
324,156 
641,522 


131,654 
157,522 
340,843 
680,019 


14,404 
17,630 
70,271 
102,305 


Calendar  Year,  1948 


Retailers 
Vi/holesalors 
Industrial  Users 

Total 


26,748 
28,372 
92,379_ 

147,499 


684,441 
683,215 
1,307,499 


687,321 
688,398 
1,314,045 


2,675,155  2,689,764 


23,868 
23,189 
85,833 

132,890 


Calendar  Yearx  1949 


Retailers 

lii/holesal  ers 
Industrial  Users 


23,868 
23,189 
85,333 


743,126 
747,346 
1,330,024 


7  52, 590 
752,905 
1,345,586 


14,404 
17,630 
70,271 


Total 


132,890 


2,320,496  2,851,081 


102,305 
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LIQUID  SUGAR  DISTRIBUTION  AI^JD  IMPORTS  AI^D  TOTAL  SUGAR  SUPPLY, 
 193$-h9  ,  

Previously  published  sugar  distribution  data  have  combined  liquid 
and  crystalline  sugar.    However,  in  Table  11  the  data  for  refiners 
have  been  modified  by  making  a  distinction  between  deliveries  of 
crystalline  and  domestically-produced  liquid  sugar  for  the  period 
19l;l  to  19h9»    The  small  quantity  of  liquid  sugar  produced  by  beet 
sugar  processors  during  19u8-ii9  has  not  been  shown  separately. 
Annual  data  on  liquid  sugar  imports  from  Cuba  and  Dominican  Republic 
are  also  shown  for  t;-;e  period  1935  and  19ii9.    These  imports  have 
been  added  to  domestic  sugar  distribution  to  give  a  total  available 
supply  of  liquid  and  crystalline  sugar  for  U.  S.  consumption. 

"Liquid  sug.:.r  imports"  in  Table  11  Include  only  liquid  sugar  a& 
defined  in  the  Sugar  Acts  of  1937  and  191^8.    These  figures  are 
found  in  Department  of  Comm-rce  statistics  in  combination  with 
edible  molasses  under  the  classification  "Molasses  and  sugar 
sirup,  n,s.p,f,"    Liquid  sugar  imported  during  19k2-hh  was  primarily 
colored  invert  sirups  from  Cuba*    The  data  for  19k2-kh  do  not  in- 
clude importations  of  large  quantities  of  "colored  and  flavored 
sirups"  later  classified  as  liquid  sugar. 
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DELIVERIES  OF  SUGAR,  DEXTROSE,  iUv'D  CORN  SIRUP  .3Y  TYPE  OF  BUYER 


9  ■ 

Sugar  and  Dextrose 

In  1948,  the  cooperation  of  the  primary  distributors  of  sugar  and  dextrose 
v;as  solicited  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a  quarterly  report 
of  deliveries  of  these  products  to  the  various  trades  within  the  continental 
United  States.     This  information  was  requested  primarily  for  use  in 
connection  with  a  research  project  ivith  respect  to  competitive  relationships 
between  sugar  and  corn  sv/eeteners .     Refiners,  importers,  and  beet 
processors  y^rhose  volume  represents  over  95  percent  of  the  sugar  distributed 
in  the  United  States,  and  all  of  the  dextrose  manufacturers,  agreed  to 
submdt  such  reports  beginning  mth  the  first  quarter,  1949, 

The  information  disclosed  by  those  reports  for  1949  is  summarized  in 
Tables  IB  through  28.     In  these  nev/  reports,  the  primary  distributors  of 
both  sugar  and  dextrose  have  reported  deliveries  classified  by  product  or 
business  of  buyer  for  the  Nev/  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  Southern,  Worth 
Central  and  Western  areas  of  the  United  States.  For  sugar,  these  reports 
also  provide  data  on  deliveries  by  typo  of  sugar  -  crystalline  and  liquid — 
and  by  type  of  primry  'distributor  —  beet  processor,  cane  refiner  and 
importer  of  direct  consumption^  sugar        for  each,  typo  of  buyer.  Deliveries 
of  sugar  in  pacl<ages  of  less  than-  100  pounds  also  are  reported  by  primary 
distributors  of  sugar.  Deliveries,  by  tyjpe  of  sugar  and  by  type  of 
primary  distributor,  are  included  only  for  the  United  States;    area  data 
may  not  be  published  because  they  reveal  information  concerning,  individual 
company  operations. 

In  determining  deliveries  by  areas,  the  folloiving  classification  of  states 
was  used: 

New  England  States  -  include  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  "Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

Middle  Atlantic  States  -  include  New  ^ork,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania ,- 

North  Central  States  -  include  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,   Io7;a,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,   South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansa 

Southern  States  -  include  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia 
I/Vest  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  ^'lorida,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Vifostern  States  -  include  ^^^ontana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California. 

In  reporting  deliveries,  sweetener-containing  products  were  classified  into 
seven  major  groups  as  follows: 

Bakery  and  allied  products;    Bread,  rolls,  sweet  goods,  dessert  preparations 
doughnuts,  biscuits,  crac?kers,  cookies,  pretzels,  crullers,  baking  mJ.xos 
and  batters,  bakers'  supply  houses,  breakfast  and  other  prepared  cereals 
and  cereal  paste  products. 
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Confectionery  and  related  prodacts;    Candy,  candied  fruits,  and 
.  other  confectionery  products,  chocolate  and  cocoa  products,  chew- 
ing gum,  confectioners'  supply  houses. 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products:     Ice  cream,  ice  cream  mix,  ices, 

sherbets,  frozen  custard,  sv/eetened  condensed  milk  (balk  and  case 
goods),  creamery  butter,  cheese  and  cheese  spreads,  chocolate  milk, 
miscellaneous  dairy  products. 

Beverages:    Alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic  beverages,  drink  m.ixes, 
fountain  sirups,  flavoring  and  co].ori.ng  extracts. 

Canned,  bottled  and  frozen  foods,  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc,; 
Canned,  frozen,  bottled  and  (dried  fruits,  vegetables,  fruit  julc e s , 
vegetable  juices,  soups,  soup  mixes,  baked  beans,  pickled  fruits 
and  vegetables,  relishes,  vegetable  sauces,  and  seasoning,  jams, 
jellies,  preserves,  marmalades,  fruit  butters,  mayonnaise,  and 
condiments. 

Multiple  and  all  other  food  uses;    Deliveries  to  buyers  making  pro- 
ducts falling  into  tvro  or  more  of  the  above  categories  and  for 
which  estimates  of  amounts  going  into  each  category  are  not  feasi- 
ble.   Also,  deliveries  for  miscellaneous  food  uses,  such  as  meat 
curing,  sirup  blending,  etc. 

Non-food  uses:    All  non-food  uses,  such  as  tobacco,  pharmaceutical,  etc. 

A  considerable  volume  of  sugar  is  sold  through  wholesale  and  retail 
grocers,  jobbers,  sugar  dealers,  and  to  companies  manufacturing  a 
variety  of  sugar-containing  products.    This  makes  it  difficult  for 
primary  distributors  to  know  the  end  use  of  all  sugar  sold  by  them. 
However,  the  irif  ormation  as  reported  v;ill  give  a  fairly  dependable 
basis  for  keeping  abreast  of  trends  in  sugar  consumption  in  each  use 
category.    Sii.ce  most  of  the  dextrose  sales  are  made  directly  to 
end  users,  the  data  as  reported  approximates  the  receipts  of  this 
product  for  each  type  of  user.    For  use  in  conrection  with  the  study 
of  competitive  relationships  between  svvreeteners,  calendar-year-19U9 
deliveries  of  sugar  to  wholesale  grocers,  dealers,  "multiple  food 
uses,"  etc.  are  being  statistically  apportioned  among  the  principal 
sugar-using  trades.    Data  also  are  being  assembled  relative  to  annual 
deliveries  of  both  sugar  and  dextrose  according  to  use  category  for 
the  y..ars  1935-19U6.    Furtner  information  relative  to  these  data  wjll 
appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  Sugar  Reports, 

Corn  Sirup  ' 

For  several  years  the  raar/uf acturers  of  ccrn  sirup  have  reported  to 
Price  V/aterhouse  &  Company  their  sales  according  to  trade  classifi- 
cation.   This  inform.ation  is  then  made  public  by  the  Grain  Branch, 
PT-IA,    A  siimraary  of  the  information  pertaining  to  the  four  quarters 
of  19h9  appears  in  Table  I3, 
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Table  12 


DEXTROSE;    TOTAL  SALES.  BT  TYPE  0?  BUTER.  TEkR  ENDIHO  DECmBER  51,  1949 
(100  lb.  bags) 

United  Statea 


Product  or  Buslnesf.  of  Buyer 
Bakery  and  allied  products; 


First 
Quarter 


Second 
Quarter 


Third 
Quarter 


Fourth 

Quarter 


Total 
Tear  1949 


Confectionery  and  related 
products 

67 

271 

68,421 



77 

418 

64 

— - 
163 

~l — 1  

277,275 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products 

S9 

837 

80,656 

94 

133 

36 

061 

270 

687 

Beverages 

165 

260 

193,918 

236 

481 

139 

141 

■  734 

800 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  Ibods; 
jams,  3ellies,  preserves,  etc. 

93 

566 

78,805 

463 

598 

143 

,272 

784 

241 

Multiple  and  all  other  products 

71 

531 

64,998 

82 

875 

86 

584 

305 

988 

Hon-food  products 

80 

779 

62,251 

77 

917 

86 

592 

307 

539 

Wholesale  grocers;  jobbers;  retail 
grocers;  chain  stores;  super 
markets 

51 

715 

43,802 

66 

812 

45 

698 

208 

027 

Other  sales  including  sales  to 
Government  agencies 

19 

599 

22,564 

31 

924 

a 

,327 

95 

,43  4 

TOTAL  DOUESTIC  SALES  ^ 

1,532 

641 

1.355,284 

2,083 

200 

1,491 

,526 

5,462 

651 

Source:      Reports  of  dextrose  manufacturers  to  Sugar  Branch,  P.l'.A< 

1/  Exd.udes  packaged  dextrose;  represents  sales  in  continental  United  States  and  dextroie  BBnufacturer'B 
intra-company  usage  of  dextrose. 


Table  13 


CORN  SIRUP  UM'IXED:    TOTAL  SALES,  AS  DISTKIBUTED  AUONG  riFFEHENT  TRADES. 

 BY  QUARTERS  &  TOTAL^  1949  

UNITED  STATES 


Product  oi*  Business  of  Buyer      First  Quarter         Second  Quarter        Third  Qiiarf  r        Fourth  Quartar  Total 

(lOO  pounds)  (100  pounls)  (100  pounJs)         (100  pouiis)      (100  pounds) 

Bakery  and  allied  products. 


Confectionery  and  related 
products 

1,630,110 

1,480,359 

1,823 

,696 

2,155,033 

7,089,198 

Ice  cream  and  dairy 
products 

60 

646 

99,500 

90 

893 

54,905 

306  ,  944 

Breweries  and  breaery  supply 

houses 

Soft  drinks 

(89,899) 
(  1,557) 

(129,075) 
(  2,106) 

(114,409) 
(  1,176) 

(88,252) 
(  483) 

(421,635) 
(  5,322) 

Total  Beverages 

91 

456 

131,181 

115 

565 

88,735 

426,957 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods 
Jams,  jellies,  preserves, etc 

138 

278 

3  70,541 

213 

285 

162,506 

684,610 

Blended  sirups 
Miscellaneous  food  products 

(858,922) 
(  89,414) 

(673,578) 
(  99,011) 

(669,222) 
(135,968) 

(872,079) 
(135,504) 

(3,073,801) 
(  459,897) 

Total  Multiple  and  All  other 
Products 

948 

336 

772,589 

805 

190 

1,007,583 

5,535,698 

Non-food  products 

95 

322 

91,004 

111 

,820 

126,076 

424,222 

Wholesale  grocers,  jobbers, 
sugar  dealers 

51 

341 

63,728 

62 

,587 

72,833 

250,489 

TOTAL  DOMESTIC  SALES 

3,-46 

049 

3,058,211 

3,458 

201 

3,941,228 

13,703,689 

i/ 

TOTAL  DOMESTIC  SALES. DRY  BASIS" 

2,606 

577 

2,455,744 

2,776 

936 

3,164,806 

11,004,063 

Source:    Corn  refiners'  reports  to  Price  ffaterhouse:  distributed  througji  Grain  Branch,  PUA. 

1/  Based  on  45"  slri?)  with  average  solids  content  of  80.3  percent.    Canputed,  Sugar  Brandi,  PUA. 
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Table  14 

SUQAJi  DELIVERIES  BY  TYPE  CF  PRCDUCT  OR  BUSINESS  OF  BUYER  AND  BY  TYPE  OF  SUGAR  DELIVERED, 

 UNITED  STATES  


Calendar  year,  1949  -' 


Crystalline 


Product  or  Business  of  Buyer 

Beet 

Cane 

Imported  D.C. 

4/ 

Idqiiid 

Total 

Bakery  and  allied  products, 
cereals  and  cereal  products 

(100  IbT  bags)  (100  lb. bags 
3,552,179  7,087,954 

J     \  J,\J\J    XU  ■  L'Cl^  w  J 

1   05  5^  fi4fi 

(100  lb.  equiv.) 
322,674  12,116,453 

Confectionery  and  related 
products 

fV<.  ,yu<. 

0 ,  oy  fc,  oyu 

1 

ZA7     QC  2 

,  cuo ,  yoo 

J.<c  ,  r  ^-L  ,  X<CO 

Ice  cream  and  dairy 

QAA  m  ^ 
yLJT:,UXO 

Beverages 

1     QnO    A/1  Q 

x  J yucjU^o 

' i 000 

1,970,069 

2 

,4LL  /  ,XOO 

T  A    PfiA  CAT 

jams, jellies, preserves, etc. 

o,u  /y , '  oD 

3,146,458 

1,179,768 

1 

/4  cn  AQQ 

,4Di ,uyo 

o,OD/ ,UoU 

iiQUXUipXc   eLZlu.  a  J.  X  vXflVsr 

food  uses 

806,210 

2,305,160 

76,041 

827,752 

4,015,163 

Non-food  products 

43,873 

294,112 

368,302 

31,136 

737,423 

instituti ons 

77^682 

442,384 

25,168 

1,424 

546,658 

Wholesale  grocers, Jobbers, 

10,471,299 

40,923,741 

2,290,171 

119,477 

53,804,688 

Retail  grocers, chain  stores, 

2,533,479 

21,008,101 

165,225 

3,213 

23,710,018 

All  other  deliveries, includ- 
agencies 

094, yxD 

813,868 

227,056 

0    91  T 
c,  f  Xo 

X , 00c ,00  d 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES 

o'7  r\Ai  zoo 

92,946,139 

9,555,509 

7 

XoD ,y«/|P<x 

packages(less  than  1001b.— 

»,95Zj677 

46,356,760 

266,062 

d6^  yGD,4yy 

Table  15 

FIRST  QUARTER,  1949 

Bakery  and  allied  products. 

869,394 

1,758,762 

212,856 

88,015 

£>929,017 

Confectionery  and  related 

con  (iAA 

1,685,103 

284,689 

(C,oyc  J  CDO 

Ice  cream  and  dairy 
nrtviiif*'hs 

<ou  ,  *C0  f 

408,034 

42,227 

T  C  «    T  fiA 

XO0,xOU 

Beverages 

484,211 

1,715,842 

271,178 

429,739 

2,900,970 

Jams, Jellies, preserves, etc. 

446,822 

647,712 

203,255 

121,974 

1,419,763 

food  uses 

211,388 

539,813 

32,960 

164,172 

948,333 

IM^'Il    X  UtJLl  DXV.AXU.OuSl 

7,917 

72,834 

117,007 

6,390 

204,148 

Hotels,  restaurants, 
institutions 

24,874 

109,549 

5,655 

308 

140,386 

Wholesale  grocers, jobbers, 
sugar  dealers 

2,176,400 

9,216,054 

554,952 

17,410 

11,964,816 

Retail  grocers, chain  stores, 
super  markets 

479,143 

4,553,982 

42,283 

5,075,408 

All  other  deliveries, includ- 
ing deliveries  to  CSovernnient 
agencies 

229,886 

290,166 

87,488 

690 

608,230 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES 

5,790,926 

20,997,851 

1,854,550 

1 

,324,285 

29,967,612 

Deliveries  in  consiimer-sizeg/ 
package8(less  than  100  lb. 7 

1,388,429 

10,447,283 

54,372 

11,690,034 

Source :    Reports  of  primry  distributors  of  sugar  to  Sxigar  Branch,  P.M. A. 


1/  Represent  97^  of  del  iveries  by  primary  distributors  in  continental  United  States. 
^/  "Deliveries  in  consumer-size  packages"  are  included  in  "Total  Deliveries." 
3/  Includes  raw  sugar  delivered  bv  refiners  for  direct  consiimption. 
4/  Includes  continental  production  and  imports. 

5/  Represent  96^  of  deliveries  by  primaty  distributors  in  continental  United  States. 
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Table  16                                 SIDAR  DELIVERIES  EC  TiPZ  OF  PRODUCT  OK  BUSIHSSS  OF  BUYER  Ai'JD  BY  TYPE  OF  SUGAR  DELIVERED, 
 UMITSD  STATES  

aCOND  QUARTER,  191i9  1/ 


CrystalTHne 


Product  or  Business  of  buyer 

Beet 

Cane  3/ 

Imported  D.  C, 

Liqj  id  k/ 

Total 

(lOO-lb.  bags J 

(lOO-lb.  bags; 

ClOO-lb.  bags; 

(IDO-lb.  eqiiv.) 

(100  lb.) 

Bakery  and  allied  products, 
cerea3e  and  cereal  products 

8li),922 

1,790,70U 

1(01,719 

86,292 

3,093,637 

Confectionery  and 
related  products 

U70,2«) 

l.U78,975 

630,081 

281(,791 

2,861(,107 

Ice  cream  and  dairy 
products 

327,911 

716,759 

112,502 

... 

l,l(61(,315 

Eeveraf!es 

362,722 

2,329,956 

851,266 

71(8,763 

U, 292, 707 

Canned,  bottledj  frozen  foods, 
iams,  .iellies,  preserves,  etc. 

615,5;38 

31(6,030 

200,380 

1,795,318 

Multiple  and  all  other  food 
uses 

192,887 

578,7ii8 

ll(,e32 

212,51(1 

999.008 

Non-food  products 

7,?18 

63.320 

72,809 

6.731 

150,778 

Hotels,  restaurants, 
institutions 

22,375 

106,183 

9.931 

882 

139.1(21 

V/holesale  grocers,  jobbers, 
suKar  dealers 

1.961,893 

10,766.109 

737.003 

31.365 

13.1(96,370 

Retail  grocers,  nhain  stores, 
surer  markets 

535.562 

5.566,370 

38,839 

25 

6,11(0.796 

All  other  deliveries,  including 
delis'/cries  to  Government  agencies 

95.61(6 

188,583 

12l(,Ol(6 

529 

1(08. 80U 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES 

S.1425.U66 

2U.201.21i5 

3.339.108 

1.879.1(1(2 

3U.81(5.26l 

Deliveries  in  conaumer-size 
packasee  (lees  than  100  lbs.)  2/ 

1.613. 2l»9 

12.098,358 

60,309 

 =  

13.771,916 

Table  17 

THIRD  QUARTER.  19lj9  1/ 

Bakery  and  allied  products, 
cereals  and  cereal  products 

1.070,107 

1.905.1(73 

76.812 

Confectionery  and  related 
products 

865.382 

1,685,900 

1(60,1(56 

325.759 

3,337,1(97 

Ice  cream  and  dairy 
products 

367,liBO 

620,733 

121,1(20 

306.551 

I.la6,l81( 

Beverages 

605.701 

2.278,853 

725.679 

800.170 

U.  1(10. 1(03 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods, 
lame,  fellies,  preserves,  etc. 

1.539.750 

1.187,588 

3?6,920 

862,377 

3.986.635 

Multiple  and  all  other  food 
uses 

233.333 

693,661 

21.90l( 

258,520 

1.207.la8 

Non-food  products 

6,180 

82.979 

122.335 

9,911( 

221,1(08 

Hotels,  restaurants, 
institutions 

10.971 

IOU.962 

8,117 

126 

12l(.176 

Wholesale  grocers,  jobbers, 
sugar  dealers 

3.917.367 

13.170.907 

681(.881 

17.812,291( 

Retail  grocers,  chain  stores, 
super  markets 

879.239 

6.580,U15 

59.768 

U 

.  7i5i?.l»26 

All  other  deliveries.  Including 
deliveries  to  Government  agencies 

123,892 

185.776 

13.951 

79U 

32l(,l(13 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES 

9.619.U02 

28,1(97.21(7 

2,?5U,882 

2,680,166 

1(?,751,6?7 

Deliveries  in  consumer-size 
packaf^es  ( less  than  100  lbs • )  2/ 

111  Qlfi  i^liO 

99.989 

17,671,688 

Table  18 

FOURTH  QUARTER.  191+9  1/ 

Bakary  and  allied  products, 
cereals  and  cereal  products 

897,766 

1,633,015 

99.620 

71,555 

2.701,956 

Confectionery  and  related 
products 

786,616 

2,01(2.612 

516, hhh 

350,986 

3,696,658 

Ice  cream  and  dairy 
prodacts 

201,330 

3K),909 

32,2l(l( 

137.159 

681,61(2 

Beverages 

Ui9,Ulli 

1.650,685 

121.91(6 

1(38,516 

2,660,561 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods, 
iams,  lellies,  preserves,  etc. 

U59.81U 

695,620 

233,563 

266,367 

1,655.361( 

Multiple  and  all  other  food 
uses 

168,602 

1(92,938 

6,31(5 

192, <19 

860, hoU 

Non-food  products 

21,858 

71(.979 

56,151 

8,101 

161.089 

Hotels,  restaurants, 
institutions 

19.)-i62 

121,690 

i,ia5 

108 

11(2.675 

Wholesale  grocers,  jobbers, 
sugar  dealers 

2,U.5.639 

7,770.671 

313,335 

31,363 

10,531,208 

Retail  grocers,  chain  stores, 
super  markets 

639.535 

l(,307.33l( 

2l(.335 

3,1S1( 

l(.97l(,388 

All  other  deliveries,  including 
deliveiries  to  Government  agencies 

11j5,1*92 

11(9.31(3 

1,571 

TOO 

297,106 

TOTAL  DELKERIES 

6,205,528 

19,21(9,796 

1,1(06.969 

1.500  .  75'1 

28,363,051 

Deliveries  in  consumer-size 
oackaees  (less  than  100  lbs.)  2/ 

l,677,81iO 

8.892.579 

51,392 

10,621,811 

Source:    Reports  of  primary  distributors  of  sugar  t  o  the  Sugar  Branch,  P.M. A. 

1/  Represent  97  percent  of  deliveries  by  primary  distributors  in  continental  United  States. 
2/  "Deliveries  in  consumer-size  packages"  are  included  in  "Total  Deliveries." 
3/  Includes  raw  suti;ar  delivered  by  refiners  for  direct  consumption. 
U/  Includes  continental  production  and  imports. 
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DiSTROSE;    TOTAL  SALES.  BY  TYPE  OF  BUYER,  YEAR  EKDING  DECBfflER  51,  1949 

(100  lb.  bags) 


Product  or  Business  of  Buyer 
Bakery  and  allied  products; 


First 
Quarter 


Mew  England 

Second 
Quarter 


Third 
Quarter 


Fourth 
Qt-Tarter 


Total 
Year  1949 


cereal  s  and  cereal  products 

38,659 

28,506 

40,575 

40,937 

148,677 

Confectionery  and  related 
products 

1,187 

676 

1,694 

503 

4,060 

Ice  cream  and 
dairy  products 

2,459 

3,977 

3,000 

851 

10,287 

Beverages 

5,740 

5,950 

10,645 

5,524 

27,859 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  f oodsj 
jams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

1,195 

1,073 

1»120 

1,128 

4,516 

Multiple  and  all  other 
products 

1,356 

1,597 

2,079 

2,643 

7,675 

Kon-food  products 

748 

324 

1,988 

3,228 

6,288 

IVbolesale  grocersj  jobbers, retail 
grocers,  chain  stores;  super  markets 

1,146 

863 

1,268 

1,161 

4,438 

Other  sales  including  sales  to 
Government  agencies 

HZO 

1,091 

822 

794 

3,327 

V 

TOTAL  IDMESTIC  SALES 

53,110 

44,057 

63,191 

56,769 

217,127 

Source:    Reports  of  dextrose  manufacturers  to  Sugar  Branch,  P.U.A. 

1/  Excludes  packaged  dextrose;  represents  sales  to  continental  United  States  a nd  manufacturer ' s 
intra-company  usage  of  dextrose. 


Table  20 


SUGAR  DELIVERIES  BY  TYPE  OF  PfiDDUCT  OR  BUSINESS  OF  BUYER 
 Calendar  year,  1949  

NEW  ENGLAND 

First  Second  Third  Fourth 


Product  or  Business  of  Buyer 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Total 

(160  lb.) 

(100  lb. ) 

(100  lb.) 

(100  lb.) 

(loo  lb., 

Bakery  and  allied  products, 
cereal  and  cereal  products 

135,738 

165,445 

162,532 

127,825 

591,536 

Confectionery  and  related 
products 

329,226 

276,703 

308,948 

395,162 

1,310,039 

Ice  cream  and  dairy 
products 

49,802 

109,230 

102,112 

49,553 

310,697 

Beverages 

93,118 

172,575 

186,676 

81,388 

533,757 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods, 
jams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

89,075 

83,695 

112,663 

120,546 

414,979 

Multiple  an^  all  other  food 
uses 

23,243 

32,517 

30,349 

27,864 

113,773 

Non-food  uses 

4,572 

11,697 

8,537 

3,902 

28,708 

Hotels,  restaurants, 
institutions 

16,004 

15,311 

1*, 684 

15,014 

61,013 

Wholesale  grocers,  jobbers, 
sugar  dealers 

676,125 

762,815 

874, 347 

646,746 

2,960,033 

Retail  grocers,  chain  stores, 
super  markets 

403,937 

427,019 

485,579 

429,792 

1,746,327 

All  other  deliveries,  including 
deliveries  to  Government  agencies 

12.702 

7,435 

10,427 

6,483 

37,047 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES 

1,833,542 

2,054,240 

2,296,854 

1,915,273 

8,107,909 

Deliveries  in  consumer- size 
pac'csges  (less  than  100  lbs.) 

769,330 

778,685 

959,688 

777,675 

3,285  ,  376 

Source:  Reports  of  primary  distributors  of  sugar  to  the  Sugar  Brancii,  P.M. A. 
1/    "Deliveries  in  consuiiEr-size  packages"  are  included  in  "Total  Deliveries." 
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Table  21 


DEXTROSE: 

TOTAL  SALES, 

BY  TYPE  OF  BUYER,  YEAR  ENDING 

DECEI.1BER  31,  19U9 

(100-lb.  bags 

) 

Middle  Atlant 

ic 

Product  or  Easiness  of  Buyer 

First 
Quarter 

Quarter 

Third 
Quarter 

Fourth 
-Quarter 

Total 
Year  19U9 

Bakery  and  allied  products, 
cereals  and  cereal  products 

168,3?? 

J. J c.  jCj  f 

153,116 

618,123 

Confectionery  and  related 
products 

36,851 

36,596 

36,552 

3U,°Q6 

111  li, 905 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products 

7.775 

15,550 

18,02h 

5,226 

U6,575 

Beverages 

26.717 

36,611 

38,009 

33.61x2 

13li,979 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods; 
.iams,  .Tellies,  preserves,  etc. 

15,075 

Hi, 661 

111,  579 

12,883 

57,198 

Multiple  and  all  other  products 

2U,761i 

28,275 

28,097 

35,5U7 

116,683 

Non-food  products 

22,373 

21,861 

25,739 

30,250 

100.223 

Wholesale  grocers;  jobbers;  retail 
grocers;  chain  stores;  super  markets 

6,272 

3,208 

6,996 

6,172 

22,6U8 

Other  sales  including  sales  to 
Government  agencies 

6,673 

7,507 

2,78ii 

2,825 

19,789 

TOTAL  DOMESTIC  SAIES  1/ 

31U,855 

296,506 

335,195 

3lU,567 

1,261,123 

Source-    Reports  of  dextrose  manufacturers  to  Sugar  Branch,  P.M. A. 

1/  Excludes  packaged  dextrose;  represents  sales  in  continental  United  States  and  manufacturer's  intra-company  usage  of  dextrose. 


Table  22 

SUGAR  DELIVERIES  BY  TYPE  OF  PRODUCT  OR  BUSINESS  OF  BUYER,  CALENDAR  YEAR  19h9 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 


Product  or  Business  of  Buyer 

First 
Quarter 

Second 
Quarter 

Third 
Quarter 

Fourth 
Quarter 

Total 

Bakery  and  allied  products, 
cereals  and  cereal  products 

(100  lb.) 
1,0U2,6U5 

(100  lb.) 
I,lli0,235 

(100  lb.) 
1,129,61+2 

(100  lb.) 
936,1+11 

(100  lb.) 
U,2l+8,933 

Confectionery  and  related 
products 

1,3143,967 

1,388.050 

1,1+1+0,798 

1,666,899 

5,839.711+ 

Ice  cream  and  dairy 
products 

268,937 

503,0li3 

1(73,879 

221,630 

1,1(67,1+89 

Beverages 

77U,100 

1,111+, 0U7 

1,117,670 

690,125 

3,695,9U2 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods, 
iams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

319,256 

1+77,810 

782,712 

U51,501 

2,031,279 

Multiple  and  all  other  food 
uses 

U97,773 

536.016 

710,085 

51+8,310 

2,292,131+ 

Non-food  uses 

53,279 

35,690 

1+8,050 

52,599 

189,618 

Hotels,  restaurants, 
institutions 

78,103 

79,1+89 

71+,  996 

87,386 

319.971+ 

Wholesale  grocers,  jobbers, 
sugar  dealers 

2,020,777 

2,21+9,1+1+5 

2,521,030 

1,872,890 

8,66U,ll+2 

Retail  grocers,  chain  stores, 
super  markets 

1,131, 7U2 

1,299,137 

1,1+81,699 

1,183,978 

5.096.556 

All  other  deliveries,  including 
deliveries  to  Government  agencies 

119,133 

88,71+3 

78,561 

1+7,768 

33l+,205 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES 

7,6U9,712 

8,911.705 

9,859,122 

7,759,l+°7 

3l+,l80,036 

Deliveries  in  consumer-size 
packages  (less  than  100  lbs.)  1/ 

2,199,872 

2,516,1+03 

3,027,1+90 

2,316,680 

10,060,1+1+5 

Source!    Reports  of  primary/  distributors  of  supar  tc  the  -urar  ."ranch,  P.K.A. 


1/  "Deliveries  in  consumer-size  packages"  are  included  in  "Total  Deliveries." 


J. 
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Table  23 

PEXTROSE:  TOTAL 

SALES,  BY  TYPE  OF  BUYER,  YEAR  ENDING  DECE 

UBER  31,  1949 

(100  lb.  bags) 

North  Central 

Product  or  Business  of  Buyer 

First 
Quarter 

Second 
Quarter 

Third 
Quarter 

Fourth 
Qucirter 

Total 
Year  1949 

Bakery  and  allied  produotsj 
cereals  and  cereal  products 

388,497 

320,848 

422,651 

392  ,ili> 

1,524,711 

Confectionery  and  related 
products 

21,053 

25,433 

28,726 

20,851 

yb ,0oo 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products 

23,885 

27,691 

31,393 

11 ,845 

94,814 

Beverages 

73,578 

92,895 

106,646 

55,626 

328,745 

Canned,  battled, frozen  foods^ 
jams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

9,572 

15,312 

33,979 

23,596 

82,459 

iJultiple  and  all  other  products 

34,068 

28,099 

35,499 

35 , 354 

133,020 

Non-food  products 

23,033 

23,629 

23,821 

22,890 

93,373 

wholesale  grocers;  jobbers;  retail 
grocers:  chein  stores;  super  markets 

17,582 

15*385 

26,063 

17,783 

77,815 

Other  sales  including  sales  to 
3ovemment  agencies 

6,654 

6,557 

11,625 

11,088 

35,924 

1/ 

TOTAL  DCMESTIC  SALES  - 

597,922 

556,349 

720,403 

591,748 

2,466,922 

Source;    Reports  of  dextrose  manufacturers  to  Sw3ar  Branch,  P. 11. A* 

1/  Excludes  packaged  dextrose;  represents  sales 
intra-conpany  usage  of  dextrose. 

n  continental 

United  States 

and  mnufacturer 

's 

Table  24 

SUGAR  DEII7ERIES  BI  TYPE  OF  PRCOJCT  OR  BUSINESS  OF  BUYER 
Calendar  year,  1949 

North  Central 

Product  or  Business  of  Buyer 

First 
Qjiarter 

Second 
Juart.er 

Third 
Quarter 

Fourth 
Quarter 

Total 

(100  lb.) 

(^00  lb.) 

(ICO  lb.) 

(100  lb.) 

(100  lb.) 

Bakery  and  allied  products, 
cereal  and  cereal  products 

329,470 

875,347 

1,059,996 

754,104 

5,518,917 

Confectionery  and  related 
products 

805,765 

831,541 

1,101,072 

1,191,684 

3,930,062 

Ice  cream  and  dairy 
products 

293,510 

454,568 

397,450 

204,027 

1,354,555 

Beverages 

757,292 

730,128 

926,026 

590,095 

3,003,541 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods, 
jams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

248,005 

393,736 

601,367 

353,041 

1,596,199 

Multiple  and  all  other  food 
uses 

235,759 

245,414 

278,935 

156,017 

966,125 

Non-food  uses 

£8,959 

23,726 

20,994 

35,138 

lOOjOl? 

Hotels,  restaurants, 
institutions 

15,667 

16,405 

12,611 

14,353 

59,036 

Wholesale  grocer',  jobbers, 
sugar  dealers 

3,860,713 

4,251,758 

6,324,249 

3,459,796 

17,896,516 

Retail  grocers,  chain  stores, 
super  markets 

1,402,733 

1,784,012 

2,294,433 

1,351,093 

6,832,271 

All  other  deliveries,  including 
deliveries  to  Government  agencies 

56,211 

45,357 

51,948 

58,544 

212,060 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES 

8,589,084 

9,652,042 

13,069,081 

8,167,892 

59,478,099 

Deliveries  in  consumer-size  1/ 
packages  (less  than  100  Ibs.y 

3,404,498 

3,957,790 

5,558,572 

2,955,512 

15,876,372 

Source:    Reports  of  primary  distributors  of  sugar  to  the  Sugar  Branch,  P.1!.A. 

1/    "Beliveiles  in  consumer-size  packages"  are  included  in  "Total  Deliveries." 
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MARCH  1950 


DEXTROSE!    TOTA.L  SAIES,  Kf  TYPE  OF  mER,  YEAR  ENDING  DECEmER  31,  I9U9 

(100-lb.  bags; 


SOUTH 


First  Second  Third  Fourth  Total 

Product  or  Business  of  F^yer  Quarter  -Quarter  Quarter  <taarber  Joar  19U9 

Bakery'  and  allied  products, 

cereals  and  cereal  products  226, U6 7  180. 9 2U  223.515  167,072  817.978 

Confectionery  and  related 

products  2,977  3.U70  6.O8I  3,U13  15.9I4I 

Ice  cream  and  dairy  products  lIi,9U2   20,587  2U.1U7  10,397  70,073 

Beverages  U1.3U3  U3,U56  52,t406  27,369  16U,57U 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods; 

.jams,  .-jellies,  preserves,  etc.  62.326  20,93U  21,00U  65.8U1  170,105 

Multiple  and  all  other  products  7.620  U,835  10,307  lO.lUO  32,902 

Mon-food  products  33,558  15.7^5  25.390  29,120  103,813 

Wholesale  grocers;  jobbers;  retail 

grocers;  chajji  stores;  super  markets        13,OU9  12,850  18.015  i2il9§  5U,110 

Other  sales  including  sales  to 

Oovemment  agencies  U.377  6j302  lh.790  h,$h$  30,011^ 

TOTAL  ra«ESTlC  SALES  1/  Uo6,659  309,103  395,655  31*8,093  1,U59,510 


Source:    Reports  of  dextrose  manufacturers  to  Sugar  Branch,  P.M.A. 

1/  Excludes  packaged  dextrose;  represents  sales  in  continental  United  States  and  manufacturer's  intra-ccmpany 
usage  of  dextrose . 


Table  26 

SUGAR  DELIVERIES  BY  TYPE  OF  PRODUCT  OR  BUSINESS  OF  BUYER,  CALENDAR  YEAR  19^9 

SOUTH 


Product  or  Business  of  Buyer 

First 
"Quarter 

Second 
Quarter 

Third 
Quarter 

fourth 
Quarter 

Total 

(100  lb.) 

(100  lb.) 

(100  lb.) 

(100  lb.) 

(100  lb.) 

Bakery  and  allied  products, 
cereals  and  cereal  products 

528,308 

569.110 

575.3UO 

509.311* 

2,182,072 

Confectionerj'  and  related 
products 

209,115 

195, U36 

295.515 

217,550 

917,616 

Ice  cream  and  dairy 
products 

1U6,787 

2U6.7OO 

269. 32U 

102.5U1* 

76SU55 

Beverages 

1.073,082 

1,868.191 

1.770.668 

1,071,860 

5.783.801 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen  foods, 
jams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

285,375 

307.211 

376,178 

356,620 

1,325,381* 

Multiple  and  all  other  food 
uses 

68,012 

93,372 

81,793 

53,57U 

296,751 

Non-food  uses 

116, U21 

78,505 

1U3.683 

66,1014 

1*0U,713 

Hotels,  restaurants, 
institutions 

1U,083 

12,898 

13,165 

13,3Ul 

53,1*87 

Vfholesale  grocers,  jobbers, 
sugar  dealers 

3,835,063 

U.665,786 

5,626.U89 

3,268.953 

17.396.291 

Retail  grocers,  chain  stores 
super  markets 

1,518,098 

1.960,723 

2,279,527 

l,li8U,296 

7,21*2,61*1* 

All  other  deliveries,  including 
deliveries  to  Government  agencies 

206.137 

177,li38 

60,087 

7l*.Uli5 

518,  iia 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES 

8,000.615 

10,175,370 

ll,i»91,769 

7,218.601 

36,886,355 

Beliveries  in  consumer-size  1/ 
packages  (less  than  100  lbs .7 

3.901.688 

U.  806. 165 

5.596,590 

3,251.513 

17,555.956 

Source:  Reports  of  primary  distributors  of  sugar  to  the  Sugar  Branch,  P.M.A, 
1/  "Deliveries  in  consumer-size  packages"  are  included  in  "Total  Deliveries." 
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MIRCH  19S0 


DEXTROSE;    TOTAL  SALES,  BY  TYPE  CF  BUYER.  Y5kR  ENDING  DEOgiaER  51,1949 

West  .  ■ 


Product  or  Business  of  Buyer 

First 
Quarter ,  . 

Second 
Quarter  ' 

Third 
Quarter 

Fourth 
Quairter 

Total 
Year  1949 

Bakery  and  allied  products; 
cereal  s  and  cereal  products 

101,105  ,  ;  • 

77,354 

100,886 

89,848 

369,193 

Confectionery  and  related       .       ■  '  ' 
products    '  '  '  '  ^ 

5,203 

2,246 

,  4,365 

"  4,490 

■  16,304 

Ice  crean;  and  dairy  products 

10,776 

12,851 

,  17.,  569  -  ■ 

'  7, '7^2 

48,958 

i7,882 

. .15,006    •  - 

•28', 775"  ■ 

16,980 

78,645 

Canned,' bottldd,  frozen  foods;_  ,  ... 
jams,  jellies-,  presferv&s,  "etc. 

5,598     .  . 

26,825  ■  ■ 

392)916 

44,824 

469,965 

 —^  

ilultiple  and  al^  other  prodvtcts 

3,725 

.     ^,192  . 

6,895 

■    2';  900 

15,708 

Non-food  products 

■'■  1,067 

692 

■  979 

1,104 

3,842 

AholesaLe  grocers;  jobbers;  retail 
grocers;  chain  stores;  super  markets 

13,666 

■  .10,496  ' 

•  14,470 

10,586 

49,018 

Other  sales  including  sales  to 
Government  agencies 

1,275 

1,107 

1,905 

2,075 

6,560 

TOTAL  DOUESTIC  SALES  1/ 

160,095 

148,769  . 

.  568,756  '  • 

•  180, 

1,057,969 

Source :    Reports  of- dextros'e  nariuf  acturers  to  Sugar  .Branch, .l^.iI.A»  '  ■  ' 

1/  ExcTudes  packaged  dextrose;  represents  sales  in  continental  Ilnited  States  end  jmipf^acturer 
intra-coapany  usage  of  dextrose.  .  ,  . 


Table  28 


SUGAR  DELIVERIES  BY  .Tyre  .OF -PBODUCT  Gfi  BUSIffiSS'  CF  BUYER 
-  •  -       '     '  Calendar  year,  1949  


-■  -West 

Product  or  Business  of  Buyer 

First 
Quarter 

Second 
^  Quapter 

Third 
■Qud5:%er" 

Fourth'  . 
Quarter 

To1>al  . 

Bakery  and  allied  'products, 
cereals  and  cereal  products  ■  "  '  •  "  * 

.  .  '  '  "(100  lb.) 
"       ■  592,855 

(100  lb.) 
54?  ,^02  .  - 

.(lOO^lb..) 
•  464,-335  ' 

•  <10C  lb.) 
"  374,504 

(100  lb.) 
1,574,994 

products 

204, 7?0  . 

-  - -172,377  ' 

" 191,164 

^25,565 

793,694 

Ice  cream  and  dai^ry  ^     ^  .     »  - 
products 

.  .     .    119,542  •  • 

■  '  150,774" 

173,41.9  . 

.  ,  105-,888 

547,623 

Beverages        -        .     ,         .  .  * 

'  '  '  '2b3,'37'a' 

_     .         ^    •    •    -     •  • 

407,766 

.409,566  ■• 

^ • 227,095  ' 

1,247,600 

jams,  jellies.,  preserves,'  tftc. 

478,052 

532,816 

2,115,715 

564,656  ■ 

•  5,4,89,259 

Multiple  and  all  other  food 
uses 

.  -75,546 

'  91,889 

106,256 

74,659 

346.,  350 

 ;                   ^  ,  .  ,  i  .«  "■  1  '■ — 

Non-food  uses 

917 

. .  i,a6a  - 

-  -     •  '144' 

5,346 

,  J.  .... 

Hotels,  restaurants,    '                   -  - 

institutions' 

;6,529  . 

•  '  '  15,318 

8,720 

,  .12,581 

53,148 

Wholesale  grocers,  r.  jobbers,  -  •  •  ~  ' 
s\>gar-  dealers  .•                •       .  .  .  • 

.  •  .  1,572,136  '  ' 

'  i,566,'566 

2,4§6^J.79,  . 

l-,28CiB23  ■  ' 

'  "  6,887,704 

Retail  grocers,  choin 'stores, 
super  markets  '  ,   

'    ■  '  '618,897 

^  66,9, £t05 

'     978,188  ■  " 

■  "5'25,229 

2,792,219  . 

All  other,  deliveries, including  ,  ^  . 
deliveries  to  Governmeht  agencies 

214,015 ,  . 

.  .  ••89,-831  ' 

■  125,390 

 '- — /...>■■ 

.1P5,856.  .  - 

557,102 

TOTAL  DELlVfiSlES  .  .'   '    .      .  .  ^  ■ 

^-    -  3>,  894 ',657  ' 

'  '4',  041,904 

7j034,B71-  -  ■ 

3, -503, 788- 

18,275,220 

Deliveries  in  consumpr-size  ,  /  *  "  " 
packages (less  than  100  lbs.)-' 

1,614,695 

1,712,875 

2,529,348 

1,320,451 

'  7,177,549 

Source:    Reports  of  primary  dl.strlbutors  of  sugar  'to  the  Sugar  Branch,  P.M. A. 


1/  "Deliveries  in  consumer-size  packages"  are  included  in  "Total  Deli'Kerie.s."^  ,  -  *  - 
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